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I. L. A—ATTENTION! 


Once more the call goes out for the annual meeting of 
the Illinois Library Association. This year we go to the 
Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, on October 26-28. Please 
notice that there is a deviation from custom this year. We 
are meeting on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, hoping this 
will make it possible for more Special and Teacher-Librarians 
to attend for at least part of the session. 


Another feature is the all-day meeting of the Trustees’ 
Section on Friday. The trustees have planned an interesting 
program, with an enjoyable luncheon hour to break the day. 


The report of the Third Activities Committee of the 
A. L. A., on proposed reorganization, will be explained by 
Dr. E. W. McDiarmid, Jr., a member of that committee. 

There will be the usual sectional meetings, with fine 
programs, including the Small Libraries Section which met 
last year for the first time. 

Friends of Libraries will be represented by a guest 
speaker, and other pleasant surprises are planned by the 
host committee. 


Let’s all plan to meet in Peoria October 26-28. 


KATHERINE L. ARZINGER, President 
Illinois Library Association 


{Printed by authority of the State of Illinois.] 
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Field Visitor—School Libraries 


BERNICE WIEDEMANN KARRAKER 
Field Visitor—Public Libraries 


Number of books, magazines and newspapers. ............sceccccccccsceees 180,021 
Number of current periodicals received 731 


(Including subscriptions, donations, deposits—U. S.) 


Publications of the Illinois State Library include the BIENNIAL REPORT which 
is prepared for the General Assembly and which gives a summary account of the work 
of all departments (including the Archives, Extension Service, and the General Library) 
and the use and growth of the library; ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, a monthly bulletin which 
serves as a news medium of the public libraries of the state, the MONTHLY LIST OF 
RECENT ADDITIONS to the book collection of the State Library; and, the LEAFLETS 
issued from time to time, explaining certain phases of service. In print at the present 
time are: 


Leaflet No. 1 Picture Collection 

Leaflet No. 2 Free Books for Illinois Readers 

Leaflet No. 3 Librarian’s Professional Shelf, 1938 
Leaflet No. 4 Books for Reference Collection, 1938 
Leaflet No. 5 The Archives 

Leaflet No. 6 Adult Education, an opportunity for you 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Conducted by H. Vail Deale 
Withers Public Library, Bloomington 


IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 
DISCUSSION IN THE QUESTION BOX 
SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO H. Vail 
Deale, Withers Public Library, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois. 


What periodicals shall I buy? 


From a newspaper clipping that came to 
our attention recently we observed that 
Miss Viola Nielsen, librarian at the Syca- 
more (Ill.) Public Library, has decided 
that the public can best helo her decide 
such a question. Miss Nielsen would like 
to order Vogue for the women and girls, 
and Aviation for the men and boys, but 
first she would like the opinion of her 
readers. Patrons have been invited to 
confer with the librarian as to what maga- 
zines are popular with them. If there is 
sufficient demand for a particular periodi- 
cal it will be ordered. Many librarians 
face this same problem and find, as Miss 
Nielsen has found, that magazine subscrip- 
tions are costly and a few well-known and 
popular titles disappear frequently from 
their accustomed places. Must we keep all 
of our “popular” magazines “at the desk”? 


WHAT DO YOU DO IN YOUR 
LIBRARY?? 


How much shall we “coddle”’ the public? 


This plea from another librarian in our 
state comes with regard to the ever-present 
and terrifying matter of those privileged 
characters and “favored patrons” who de- 
mand our special attention. There are 
times when all of us, I think, would like to 
give some of our public a “piece of our 
mind”—but we don’t of course, because we 
realize that no matter how exacting and un- 
appreciative some people are, our aim and 
objective is always: service; service witha 
smile—to everyone. Yet is there not a line 
to be drawn between the ideal of service 
in a library and petty favoritism? No 
patron because of personality, position or 
wealth should receive more of our time or 
energies than any other, we say. Then we 
shake our heads and smile, many of us, be- 
cause we know that this is far from present 
practice. Should Mrs. X have the privilege 
of telephoning to reserve half of the newest 
light fiction while other “cash-and-carry” 
patrons throughout the remainder of the 
day must make their selection from what 


is left on the shelves? Should favored 
patrons (including trustees) be given new 
books before they are cataloged? Etc.... 


HOW DO YOU HANDLE IT IN YOUR 
LIBRARY?? 


“One of our great problems” writes Miss 
Margaret Phillips, librarian of the Warren 
County Public Library (Monmouth), “is 
what to do to simplify our charging system 
- . . Our present svstem of charging is 
writing out the patron’s name and address 
on the book card.” Here is a real prob- 
lem about which many of us are concerned. 
Shall we use the “time-devouring pro- 
cedure” of writing names or numbers; shall 
we use some form of identification card; or 
shall we be modern and try one of the new 
mechanical charging methods? Various 
systems are used in different libraries be- 
cause of conditions affecting particular lo- 
calities. Change comes slowly to many 
libraries, in communities that are in other 
civic matters most progressive. Librarians 
are afraid to disturb the set ways of 
patrons whom they feel would perhaps 
react unfavorably. Are we justified in 
this?? Is it professionally practical to 
allow ourselves to be dictated to by a group 
of non-professional patrons, regardless of 
their intentions? 


WHAT IS BEING DONE IN YOUR 
LIBRARY ABOUT THIS? 


What more can I do in the field of adult 
education? 


A frequent question among librarians 
concerns the type of cooperation which 
their library should make in the adult edu- 
cation program of the communitv. Since 
most every institution in the state is doing 
something, it is difficult to make sugges- 
tions. However, we imagine that others 
would be interested in the use you are 
making of radio programs, musical talents, 
lecture series, etc. Does your library have 
a forum discussion group? Has some one 
offered you an old phonograph and record 
collection? Have you invited your local 
art group to hold an exhibit in the Library? 
Perhaps your building provides accommo- 
dations for adult education classes or study 
groups. Adult education opens a wide field 
of opportunity for the alert librarian. 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND 
READERS’ ADVISORY SERVICE 


Directed by Jessie Jenks and Willard Dennis 


“Adult education must not be too sharp- 
ly defined or its field of effort too closely 
limited. The adult educator must not be 
like Ferdinand the Bull, contenting him- 
self with sniffing the flowers of culture in 
the arena of education.” 

—AusTIN H. MacCorMIckK 


A GLANCE AT THE 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
READING COURSES 


Embalming, photography, welding, tax- 
idermy, child psychology and one hundred 
fifty other subjects, are very strange bed- 
fellows indeed. Nevertheless all make 
their headquarters in the files of the Adult 
Education Department at the Illinois State 
Library. They are selected bibliographies 
on the various and sundry subjects com- 
prising the reading courses sponsored by 
the State Library. Added to these are 
also the reading lists prepared by the 
Home Economics department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for the Home Bureau 
women. 

This directed reading referred to, con- 
sists of eighty lists prepared by the State 
Library and some sixty-eight of the Ameri- 
can Library Association Reading With a 
Purpose series. The Home Bureau courses 
at present augment the above by twelve. 
We are constantly working on the revision 
of lists which are out-of-date. The latest 
books are added to every subject as they 
arrive. Within the last few weeks, an even 
dozen subjects have been made a part of 
the reading courses. These are: advertising; 
American antiques; beauty culture; child 
psychology; economics; first aid; glassware; 
salesmanship; storytelling; television; with 
music and farm mechanics to follow soon. 
If we do not have the subject desired, 
special attention is given to the individual 
problems. 

The Home Bureau courses deal with 
home problems. The courses in this cate- 
gory are: family and social relationships; 
child development and guidance; family 
economics; sex education; art related to 
the home and personal living; clothing and 
textiles; home care of the sick and first 
aid; music for the home; recreation and 
entertainment; and rural electrification. 

Not all of the reading courses are backed 
by readers. Fifty-six of the R.W.A.P. 
series, sixteen of the ISL courses are 


scorned. Some of these are out-of-date; 
some do not appeal to the popular interest 
at the present time; still others are so new 
that even those closely in touch with the 
State Library do not know about them. 

Yet, on the other hand, the reading done 
in the numerous other courses makes up 
for the lack in these few. Photography is 
the most popular with fourteen photog- 
raphers in different parts of the state 
reading all they can get their hands on in 
this line. A dozen others have divided 
their interests in the various phases of 
engineering. Journalism and liter- 
ature have no little appeal. With a little 
imagination we can see why five people are 
reading on embalming. Civil service and 
social service are amply supported. Child 
psychology should prove very popular to 
troubled mothers of troublesome children. 
The artistic are spending leisure moments 
in drawing, costume design, commercial art 
and carpentry. 

A statistical table will appear at the end 
of this discussion for those who like to read 
arabic numerals in tabular form. At this 
point we wish to point to several significant 
highlights in our records. Unfortunately no 
definite record was kept before April, 
1938. Not until then was any concerted 
effort made to promote the Reading 
Courses and Adult Education as_ such. 
Now, two librarians are spending all of 
their time improving the reading courses 
and attending to the individual problems 
of the readers. There are now 736 active 
readers from a total enrollment of 1,156. 
Of this number 498 are in the Home 
Bureau units in 30 counties. There have 
been 2,554 books mailed to these interested 
readers. Many of the books are passed on 
to several persons before they find their 
way back to the State Library. There have 
been a total’ of 914 reserves placed on 
books in the reading courses. Some people 
are awaiting their turn on the more popu- 
lar books, but an appreciable number have 
received the books they requested. Even- 
tually, as enrollees grow in number, dupli- 
cate copies will be added to care for the 
increased demand. 

For the most part, the handsome certifi- 
cate that 70 have received since April, 1938 
is of secondary interest as a motive for 
reading in these courses. This certificate 
is signed by the Secretary of State as State 
Librarian, who also affixes the official gold 
Seal of the State of Illinois. Something 
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more than this holds their interest. People 
must be interested if they read five to ten 
books on any given subject in less than a 
year’s time. Many are not terminating 
their interest as soon as the required num- 
ber of books are read. An excerpt from a 
letter written on August 8, 1939, expresses 
the wishes of many others. “I am certainly 
getting a lot of good information from this 
course and would like to continue to 
receive these books on photography even 
after I have completed the designated num- 
ber called for in the list.” 

More interesting would be our story if 
we could know more about the individuals 
enrolled. How did they become interested? 
What benefits do they expect to derive 
from their reading? Why do they read 
non-fiction, organized reading on one sub- 
ject, rather than more popular reading— 
novels for instance? What previous train- 
ing or experience lends background to un- 
derstanding what they read? In short, like 
the doctor, the more that is known about 


the individual the more assistance we can 
give. 

We do know that some are reading for 
vocational guidance which was not pro- 
vided for in their formal education; we 
know that a few are pursuing hobbies; we 
know that artisans are interested in the 
more practical aspects which they can ap- 
ply to their work; and, still another group 
is reading during a period of unemploy- 
ment with the hope that this reading will 
help remove them from the relief rolls. It 
is evident that a great many read to 
broaden their outlook on life. 

During the Illinois State Fair we talked 
to many about reading courses. One was a 
Boy Scout. Although not an adult, he had 
read many of the books on the reading 
course lists. He has his own laboratory and 
maintaines a pamphlet collection which he 
sends to other boys also interested in chem- 
istry. Perhaps we shall have a small part 
in helping this lad on his way to becoming 
a great chemist. 


READING COURSE PROGRESS 


Books mailed for Reading Courses Enrollees Certificates 
1939 1939 1939 
1938 1938 1938 
ISL | HB ISL | HB ISL | HB 
470 | 157 *| 157| 88 
2 *| 149 | 229 *| 62| 158 * 14 | 
~ 16| 119| 91 4| 23| 216 1 3 | 
33 | 46 39| 12 
23| 150| 56|| 20| 36] 2sii...... 6 1 
| 20| 174) 66|/ 14) 22| a|...... 
63| 202| 50|| 24| 40 1 1 
| 537 | 1242 | 775 || 215| 420| 521 || 19| 50 1 
Combined total | 2554 1156 70 


*No record kept. 
Home Bureau courses began in January 1939. 
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It is with the utmost pleasure that we 


ask you to note that none of the figures 


quoted in this discussion can be relied upon 
as totals at any given date. Examine the 
month by month progress of the reading 
courses. There you will find a steady in- 
crease in the number of enrollees and the 
number of books mailed. Every day the 
Illinois State Fair brought people who had 
not heard of this work—people that also 
expressed a desire to do direct reading. By 
word of mouth, by mail and through the 
newspapers of the State, people will learn 
of the opportunities to broaden their knowl- 
edge in the fields in which they are most 
interested. Not only can those who live in 
communities with no library seervice take 
advantage of these services, but also the 
people living in the most populous urban 
centers can participate. People without 
library service will be particularly inter- 
ested in the expert Readers’ Advisory Ser- 
vice provided for individual problems in 
reading. It all adds up. It spells ADULT 
EDUCATION. 


WILLARD K. DENNIs, 


Library Assistant in 
Adult Education 


ADULT EDUCATION, PENNSYLVANIA 


One of the objectives of the Adult Edu- 
cation Committee of the Pensylvania State 
Library Association is that each librarian 
make an informal survey of all adult edu- 
cation activities of the community in 
which the library is located and assemble 
this date. That the leaders’ of all the 
adult education organizations in the com- 
munity be contacted in order: 


1—To make them conscious of the facili- 
ties which the libraries have to offer; 


2—To learn from them their definite 
programs so that the library may assemble 
material for their use; 

3—To urge them in planning their pro- 
grams to present their needs early enough 
so that material not already on the library 
shelves may be secured—not forgetting, 
however, that most of our public libraries 
and our state library do not have unlimited 
funds. 


Since the New York World’s Fair will be 
continued in 1940, many librarians as well 
as teachers will have another chance to 
see what educational exhibits the Fair 
offers. 


See next issue for an article on 


the educational exhibits at the Fair. 


ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 
RECEIVED BY THE STATE 
LIBRARY 


This list is a source of information 
to Illinois librarians of current publi- 
cations of the state of Illinois. 

If copies are desired, librarians 
should write to the department is- 
suing the documents. 


The Illinois State Library does not 
have copies for distribution. 


CoMPILED BY FRANCES BAILEY 


Illinois—Adjutant general 
Training memorandum, no. 10, July 
18, 1939. 

Illinois—Aeronautics commission 
Illinois rules and regulations pertaining 
to aeronautics. 1939. 

Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
General instructions for preparing the 
annual statement of building and loan 


associations. 1939. 
Monthly bulletin, v. 15, no. 5, August 
1, 1939. 


Illinois—Boys’ state fair school 
30th annual announcement of the Boys 
state fair school to be held at Illinois 
state fair....August 12-18, 1939. 
Illinois—Conservation, Department of 
Conservation exhibit, 1939, Illinois 
state fair. 1939. 
Forest trees of Illinois, how to know 
them, 11th ed., 1939. 
Illinois—Conservation, Department of 
Game code of Illinois in force July 1, 


1939. 
Where to go to fish and hunt in IIli- 
nois. 1939. 


Illinois—Finance, Department of 
Rules and regulations pertaining to the 
Illinois motor fuel tax law. 1939. 
Illinois—Foods and dairies, Division of 
Sanitary food law. 1939. 
Illinois—Geological survey 
Circular; no. 50 A new Cycadophyte 
and its relatives, by James M. Schopf. 
1939. 
Circular no. 51 Coal balls as an index 
to the constitution of coal, by James 
M. Schopf. 1939. 
Circular no. 52 The mono-nitration of 
benzo-tri-fluoride, by G. C. Finger and 
others. 1939. 
Circular no. 53 Subsurface stratigraphy 
of Pennsylvania formations associated 
with coal no. 6 in the region of Centra- 
lia, Illinois, by Gordon W. Prescott. 
1939. 
Circular no. 54 Some concepts of the 
relationships between the chemical 
compositions and structures of clay 
materials, by W. F. Bradley. 1939. 
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Circular no. 55 The new Centralia oil 
field, by Alfred H. Bell. 1939. 
Circular no. 56 Rotary drilling in IIli- 
nois, by George V. Cohees. 1939. 
Geologic map of Illinois—compiled by 
J. Marvin Weller. July 1, 1939. 
Report of investigations no. 53 A 
unique clay from the Goose Lake, IIli- 
nois area, by R. E. Grim and W. F. 
Bradley. 1939. 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 
Illinois chiropody law. Department of 
Registration and education. 1939. 
Illinois securities law, 1939, compiled 
by Edward J. Hughes, secretary of 
state. 
Illinois state civil service law, 
proved May 11, 1905. Illinois state 
civil service commission. 1939. 
Illinois structural engineering act. De- 
partment of Registration and Educa- 
tion. 1939. 
Supplement to revised edition of the 
General mining laws of July 1937. 
July 24, 1939. Department of Mines 
and Minerals. 
Teachers’ retirement system, state of 
Illinois.... Board for Teachers’ pen- 
sion and retirement fund. 1939. 


ap- 


Illinois—Legislative reference bureau 
Digest of laws enacted, January 4, 
1939 to June 30, 1939. 


Illinois—Mines and minerals, Department 
of Coal report, 57th, 1938. 


Illinois—Public health, Department of 
Educational health circular: no. 6 
(7th ed.) Milk, the most valuable food. 
1939. 
no. 59 A statistical review of recent 
mortality and morbidity trends. Re- 
vised June 30, 1939. 

Evaluation of the industrial hygiene 
problem of Illinois. 1939. 

Illinois health messenger, v.11, no. 16, 
August 15, 1939. 

Items considered in the review of 
sewerage plans and specifications sub- 
mitted to the State Sanitary water 
board, May 1, 1939. 


Illinois—Public health, Department of 
Mrs. Margaret Wells Wood, lecturer 
and discussion group leader in fields 
of family relationships, parent educa- 
tion and social hygiene.... 1939. 
The wonderful story of life; a mother’s 
talk with her little daughter.... 1939. 
Workbook on dental health. 1939. 


Illinois—Public instruction, Superintendent 
of 
Circular no. 306 Report on recogni- 
tion of high schools, 1938-39. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Department of 
Annual report of the Assistant direc- 
tor (July 1, 1937 to June 30, 1938.) 


Serving the needy aged of Illinois, 
[by] John C. Weigel. 1939. 

Welfare Bulletin, v. 30, no. 6 July 
1939. 


Illinois—Registration and education, De- 
partment of 
Curriculum and rules for recognized 
barber schools under the provisions of 
the Illinois barber law, effective July 


1, 1938. 
Illinois—Secretary of state 
Guide tto Illinois state buildings, 


Edward J. Hughes, secretary of state. 
Rev. ed. 1939. 


Illinois—Small loans, Division of 
Analysis of reports filed by personal 


finance companies. 1938. 
Illinois—State fair 
Illinois state fair. 1853—Springfield— 


1939. Entries for late closing events. 
Illinois—State hospital, Elgin 
Annual report of the Elgin state hospi- 
tal (July 1, 1937 to June 30, 1938.) 
Illinois—State library 
Illinois libraries, v. 21, no. 6 June 1939. 
Illinois—State museum 


Popular science series: v.1 Leaves 
and stems from fossil forests,... by 


R. E. Janssen. 1939. 
Illinois—State rural electrification com- 
mittee 


Illinois rural electrification bulletin no. 
23, August 1939. 
Illinois—Treasurer 
Monthly report, August 1, 1939. 
Illinois—Vocational education, Board for 
Bulletin no. 74 Organization and ad- 
ministration trade and industrial edu- 
cation in Illinois. July 1939. 
Illinois—Western state teachers college, 
Macomb 
Quarterly, v. 19, no. 
General information. 
Illinois national guard 
Illinois guardsman, v. 6, no. 10, August 
1939. 
[Illinois state croquet association] 
Two ball roque and croquet as amend- 
ed and adopted by the Illinois state 
croquet association for state fair games. 
1939. 
Illinois state historical society 
Papers in Illinois history; and Transac- 
tions for 1938. 
Illinois state horticultural society 
Illinois horticulture, v. 28, no. 2, June 
1939. 
News letter, no. 5, July 1939. 


1, June 1939. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by Harriet Skogh 


IN THE A. L. A. BULLETIN 
JULY 1939 


The July A. L. A. Bulletin contains first 
of all, “Days of ’39”, the presidential ad- 
dress of Dr. Ferguson in characteristic in- 
vigorating style. President-elect Ralph 
Munn directed his remarks toward the state 
library agency in “Library development 
within the states” calling it the keystone of 
state development. 


There are notes of the Lippincott award 
to Dr. Putnam, the White award to Dr. 
Wilson, and the Newbery and Caldecott 
winners. There is also an article “Mac- 
Leish appointment protested” including the 
letter which Dr. Ferguson sent to President 
Roosevelt after the first general session. It 
stated the librarians’ reasons for protesting 
the appointment of Archibald MacLeish as 
Librarian of Congress, and it carried more 
than 1400 signatures. 


“Lively discussion”, caused by the Activi- 
ties committee report, is briefly reported in 
this July Bulletin. The committee asks 
that alternative plans be sent to Mr. 
Charles H. Brown, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, at Iowa State College Library, 
Ames. 


Welcome indeed is the prompt publica- 
tion in this July A. L. A. Bulletin of three 
of the talks at the very popular clinic on 
“Staff relations with the public”. “When 
problems arise at the loan desk” reports 
the discussion of principles and attitudes 
that may be regarded as fundamental in 
handling people in a library as well as a 
department store. R. C. Markley, an ex- 
ecutive in Robinson’s widely known depart- 
ment store in Los Angeles, commented on 
the loan desk “problem patrons” who ap- 
peared in a series of skits at the beginning 
of the clinic. Among the problems were: 
refusal of responsibility for a dog-chewed 
book; protest over circulation of communist 
literature; request for special privilege; and 
demand for removal of an immoral book. 
Mr. Markley’s comments are given in full 
and bear careful reading. 

In “The art of interviewing” Alice I. 
Bryan, consulting psychologist, Columbia 
University, presented to the clinic her con- 
clusions on qualifications and essentials in 
interviewing. “A special gift for asking 
questions”; complete self-detachment; com- 
plete objectivity; a problem-solving atti- 
tude; freedom from personal prejudice or 


bias; ability to prepare and carry out a 
definite plan; and to observe and record 
impressions and information accurately; 
these are the qualifications she cities as 
important. The procedure is outlined from 
plan to conclusion with emphasis on the 
importance of careful scientific principles. 


In “The Great library misery”, C. C. 
Camp, a Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia executive, addressed the clinic on the 
book borrower’s tribulations as represented 
by the movie of that title. Mr. Camp starts 
out by commending the work of librarians. 
He goes on to consider the problem of 
human obsolescence and what libraries can 
do about it and suggests reasons why the 
library is not more popular from the in- 
dustrial viewpoint. 


“Developing public relations in a new 
county or regional library” is the essay 
with which Ralph E. McCoy, Library as- 
sistant in agriculture, University of Illinois, 
won the contest sponsored by the A. L. A. 
Publicity committee. 

The rural librarian must have knowledge 
of rural problems, understanding of farm 
people, of the physical, governmental, eco- 
nomic and social characteristics of the area 
he is to serve, and must become “a familiar 
and welcome figure” among the _ rural 
people. Work through the already estab- 
lished farm and home demonstration agents 
is important, and library service should be 
fitted in with the existing educational pro- 
gram. 

The bookmobile; library headquarters 
special service; displays at fairs and festi- 
vals; particular attention to books that ap- 
peal to farm men, friendly relations with 
the country press; the radio and publicity 
through the motion picture theatres; all of 
these are recommended in this excellent 
essay. 


Library publicity is to be judged prima- 
rily on its appeal to those for whom it is 
intended and its effectiveness in inter- 
preting the library to its community, in 
the plan worked out by Mr. Halsey W. 
Wilson and the A.L.A. Publicity Commit- 
tee for exhibits of the best of that publicity 
at the A.L.A. conferences of the next three 
years. How, when and what publicity is 
to be submitted to the Committee for judg- 
ing is explained in the article “Plan li- 
brary publicity honor roll” in the July 1939 
A.L.A. Bulletin. 
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The president of the Montclair, N. J. 
Free Public Library Board of Trustees, Mr. 
William E. Marcus, in “Study cost ac- 
counting in public libraries” tells why this 
study was undertaken and what its pur- 
poses are in addition to the basic deter- 
mination of operating costs. Among the 37 
public libraries participating in the study 
are those of Aurora and Bloomington in 
Illinois. 


The statement of policy approved by the 
Council for the guidance of libraries and 
library trustees interested in library gifts 
and bequests is not printed in the article 
“Report recent library gifts and bequests” 
but there is a footnote which says that 
copies of it are available in mimeographed 
form and will be supplied on request to the 
Special Membership Division at A.L.A. 
Headquarters. The fund-raising specialist 
who spoke at the Library Gifts Round 
Table at the San Francisco A.L.A. Con- 
ference, Mr. Lyman L. Pierce, suggested 
that every librarian should have on hand 
a list of projects, arranged in order of im- 
portance and priority, which would call for 
private gifts, large and small. 


From the librarian in Edmonton, Alberta, 
Mr. Bernard A. Ower, comes the article 
“Whither Canadian libraries?” pointing out 
important facts in the present situation, as 
revealed by the “Survey of libraries in 
Canada” just published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. For the next five or 
ten years he suggests as objectives to be 
attained: strong provincial library associa- 
tions, provincial aid for library develop- 
ment, and the establishment of a_ real 
national library for Canada. 


Some other articles and items in it which 
should be mentioned are the following: 
Announcement of the H.H.B. Meyer 
Memorial Fund of $2,000 to the A.L.A. 
for a permanent sustaining membership; 
“Books and libraries on the air” before, 
during and after the San Francisco Con- 
ference; “Library Friends in San Francisco” 
in which appeared a portion of the address 
broadcast from London by Jan Masaryk, 
who urged Americans to guard their book 
sanctuaries; The Clearing House, with brief 
news items from “State action” on library 
bills, to the slogan “Books around the 
world” for 1939 Book Week, November 12- 
18; A.L.A. news; an arrangement of na- 
tional library statistics for 1938, by states; 
and in “The Post” a letter from Mrs. 
Tomlinson, Evanston trustee, about the 
Frances E. Willard Centenary and the cele- 
bration of Willard Week, September 24- 
30, in which letter librarians are invited to 
write the national secretary, Frances E. 
Willard Centenary Celebration, 1730 Chi- 
cago avenue, Evanston, Ill. for assistance. 


IN THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
AUGUST 1939 


In the Readers’ Open Forum section of 
the August 1939 Library Journal, under 
the heading “Let us all co-operate” there 
is a friendly letter from Ralph Munn, 
President of the American Library As- 
sociation, to Archibald MacLeish, and a 
courteous reply in which the new Librarian 
of Congress said, among other things, “It 
is my earnest hope to extend library service 
through the Library of Congress and 
through the libraries of the country. I shall 
need the aid, counsel and advice of the li- 
brarians of the country in any attempt to 
realize that hope. I therefore accept your 
offer of cooperation as warmly and sincere- 
ly as I know you make it. I greatly 
hope that all those concerned with the 
present cultural crisis of our civilization 
and aware of the part libraries must play 
in that crisis, may work together for the 
common good.” 


Also in the same section is “Which way?” 
expressing the belief of Librarian Harold 
A. Wooster of Scranton, Pa., that members 
of the library profession are at a fork of 
the road and that the right way to turn 
has not yet been made conclusively ap- 
parent. There is the road of individualism, 
developing your institution or phase of 
work until it has strength, stability and 
respect, so that group strength will come 
through such increased individual values. 
There is the road of the idea of strength 
in unity, with constantly developing techni- 
que of pressure groups and pressure meth- 
ods through united action. His appeal is 
for careful thought, intelligent discussion 
and wise judgment, so that library interest 
may make a vital contribution to the 
country’s welfare. 


In the August Library Journal “Per- 
sonality adjustment through reading” ap- 
pears as it was presented before the Adult 
Education Round Table at the last A.L.A. 
Conference, by Alice I. Bryan, Associate 
Professor of Library Service at Columbia 
University. Again as in a previous article, 
she makes the suggestion that a practical 
way to help meet the need for mental and 
emotional guidance would be to appoint a 
trained psychologist to the staff of the pub- 
lic library and other institutions devoted to 
adult education, following the precedent es- 
tablished by certain schools in which the 
psychologist works with and through the 
teachers. An actual case study, in a situa- 
tion where such professional aid is lacking, 
is presented in this article, with an analysis 
of what the librarian can do when con- 
fronted by similar problems. Helpful 
bibliographies suggested are “Bibliography 
on family life education” published as Edu- 
cational Circular Number 8, W. P. A. 
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Technical series, August 1938, and “Fiction 
portraying home life and family relation- 
ships” issued as Bibliography Number 47 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 

The reader of this article, in view of the 
wholesale adverse criticism of books on 
personality development and psychological 
adjustment made by Mandel Sherman 
recently before the Institute for Librarians 
at the University of Chicago, might wish 
that something more specific had been 
presented here than the statement “A num- 
ber of excellent books have been published 
in recent years” on these subjects. One is 
inclined to agree wholeheartedly with her 
sentence “There is need, however, for com- 
prehensive specialized bibliographies of 
reading materials on all types of human 
problems which could be used by the 
readers’ adviser as a basis for guidance.” 


The Rose Memorial Library at Madison, 
New Jersey occasions two articles in the 
August 1939 Library Journal, one the 
dedicatory address given June 5 by Dr. 
Milton J. Ferguson, Librarian of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, the other a de- 
scription of the new building, with photo- 
graphs and plans, by O. Gerald Lawson, 
Librarian, Drew University Library. The 
new library is planned to serve both 
Brothers College of Liberal Arts and Drew 
Theological Seminary—a library for a four 
year undergraduate college and for grad- 
uate work leading to the degrees of Bache- 
lor of Divinity, Master of Arts, and Doctor 
of Philosophy. There is present capacity 
for 400,000 volumes. The Librarian’s con- 
clusion, and that of the reader of his ar- 
ticle, is that the architect, engineer and 
contractor ought to receive the highest 
praise for the building. “The greatest tri- 
bute a librarian can pay is to say with 
conviction that they have given the library 
profession and the educational world a li- 
brary to be used and enjoyed.” 

Dr. Ferguson, commenting on the gener- 
osity of Mr. and Mrs. Lenox S. Rose, 
donors of the building, said that they had 
not only made it possible for faculty and 
students to pursue their studies under most 
favorable conditions, and set an example of 
great communitv service and patriotism, 
but had also linked their names to a living, 
serving, memorial which would be a last- 
ing benefit and inspiration to everyone 
entering its hospitable portals. The de- 
crease in the number of such benefactions, 
and the changing economic conditions 
responsible for that, were touched upon. 
Emphasis was given to the educational 
potentialities in the library having a suit- 
able building—the more beautiful the bet- 
ter—sufficient books organized for use, and 
librarians trained and also organized for 
definite duties. His plea was “to give the 
young person in search of knowledge a few 


indispensable rules of travel and then let 
him of his own free will take a far journey 
in a well-stocked, well-staffed, library”’. 
His “Thoughts at the Dedication of a 
University Library Building” expressed 
freedom as an “indispensable American 
right and boon.” “Records of life and its 
recurring problems are fuller than the 
average citizen realizes.”... “These things 
are set down in books to be found in li- 
braries everywhere. The only problem 
remaining is to teach men to see the truth 
and to interpret it in his best interest.” 


The subject of “American Librarians as 
Writers”, as developed by Dr. James I. 
Wyer, in his address before the California 
Writers’ Club at Treasure Island, San 
Francisco, June 20, is limited to creative 
writing only, excluding all writing by li- 
brarians in their own fields of library 
work. In naming and characterizing the 
work of the 64 librarians on “this honor 
roll” it interested Dr. Wyer to divide them 
into four classes or groups; those without 
formal training but generally known first 
and best as librarians; those who were 
made librarians after or solely because they 
had written books, less known as librarians 
than writers; those with formal training; 
and those who are rumored to be or to have 
been librarians, who appear unwilling to 
acknowledge that fact in the standard 
reference books containing their biog- 
raphies. Crediting more than half of the 
64 librarians to the group known as “old 
fashioned librarians” Dr. Wyer drew certain 
conclusions on changed conditions and per- 
haps ideals in librarianship, and asked some 
pertient questions on modern librarianship 
and original authorship. 


Sayers Institute 


In “The Sayers Institute’ Claire Nolte, 
Chief, Children’s Division, Los Angeles 
County Public Library, gives a most glow- 
ing account of the Institute on Library 
Work with Children, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of California School of Librarian- 
ship, held at Berkeley June 15, 16 and 
17. Practically every state in the Union 
was represented by at least one librarian in 
the audience of nearly 400, and judging 
from the spontaneous enthusiasm of this 
article, it is probable that every other 
children’s librarian who reads it will feel 
regret at not having been able to attend. 
“Makers of books”, “Introducing books” 
and “The future of library work with 
children” were general subjects under 
which a number of different speakers gave 
addresses, followed by discussions. 

In “Children’s books today: one man’s 
view” Mr. Howard Pease, writer of adven- 
ture stories for boys, by offering his criti- 
cism that the children’s book world is a 
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woman’s world—with books written, edited, 
reviewed, distributed and selected for chil- 
dren by women,—threw down a gauntlet 
that was effectively picked up by Helen 
Ferris, May Massee and others who de- 
fended opposite views. Miss Massee’s ad- 
dress was “The Editor speaks”. Mr. Karl 
Kiip of the New York Public Library dis- 
cussed pictorial aspects of book making for 
children, and Conrad Buff, artist and illus- 
trator, talked of color printing. Miss Leora 
Lewis told her listeners that “Encyclopedias 
can be fun” and Rene d’Harnoncourt 
analyzed and interpreted “The Making of 
exhibits” using as concrete examples in his 
address, the Indian Arts and Crafts ex- 
hibit he helped set up at the San Francisco 
Exposition. Mildred Batchelder, chief of 
the School and Children’s Library Division 
of the American Library Association, talked 
of “Book lists: an indulgence or a revela- 
tion”. One of several advantages in mak- 
ing lists is that the librarian must know 
her collection better and re-evaluate it. 
Frederic Melcher spoke briefly on Book 
Week. 

On the general topic “‘Storv Telling” was 
the inspiring address “Hold to that which 
is good” by Miss Elizabeth Nesbitt, Asso- 
ciate Professor, Carnegie Library School, 
Pittsburgh. This was followed by an hour 
of Celtic tales told by Ella Young, Celtic 
scholar, poetess and peer among story 
tellers. 

On the “Future of Library Work with 
Children” Nell Unger, Portland, Oregon 
librarian discussed “Must we surrender?”— 
that is, turn library work with children 
over to the schools. There followed much 
argument and many protests, then Miss 
Margaret V. Girdner, Supervisor of the 
Bureau of Texts and Libraries of the San 
Francisco Public Schools, gave her talk on 
“Working both ways”, expressing the hope 
that the future held a fine relationship be- 
tween school and public libraries in their 
work with children. 

Ruth A. Hill, Children’s Librarian of the 
Extension Division, New York Public Li- 
brary, in “I give you the end of a golden 
string” gave many personal reminiscences 
from Spain, China and cosmopolitan New 
York to show that there are no limitations 
of race or age upon good books. 

Each Institute member was given a spe- 
cial edition of Anne Carroll Moore’s list 
“Highroads to childhood” which will appear 
later in her book “My roads to childhood.” 


Did you ever go camping? Then you 
will particularly enjoy “Eyes remember” in 
which Louise Driscoll expresses some 
thought on how such experiences bring out 
certain personality traits. 


The Small Libraries section of the same 
Journal includes description and _ illustra- 
tion of the “Book Tree Club” a summer 
project for the promotion of reading. 


Brief mention of a survey of popularity 
of older titles, conducted by the Cleveland 
Public Library is of interest to circulation 
departments. 


IN SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
JULY-AUGUST, 1939 


Special Libraries for July-August, 1939 
contains in “The President’s message” Miss 
Mitchill’s introduction of the new editor of 
this magazine, Mrs. Virginia Hinners Mere- 
dith, special librarian with a wide range of 
experience. 


In “Library service for the pageant of 
the Pacific’ Geraldine Graham Work, Li- 
brarian, Pacific House on Treasure Island, 
tells about that special library—very spe- 
cial indeed—for the 7,000 volumes on the 
Pacific area are loans for the duration of 
the Exposition, from the publishers, Pacific 
nations consulates, universities, museums, 
associations and individuals. They were 
gathered by Mr. Bruno Laski who has pre- 
pared three bibliographies on the Pacific 
Area. The enthusiasm of the writer about 
the Library is so obvious that it commum 
cates to this reader a great desire to go 
right out there and just sit and read! 


With chapters on Service to the clientele: 
Circulation and reference, and Promotion 
and publicity, the publication of “Profes- 
sional school and departmental libraries” 
by Walter Hausdorfer is finished in the 
July-August Special Libraries. It is now 
obtainable from the S. L. A. office as a 
separate pamphlet at a nominal charge. 

Another reprint from this number of 
Special Libraries, which will be available 
from the S. L. A. Headquarters, 345 Hud- 
son St., New York, if ordered before Oc- 
tober 1, 1939, and one which should be 
well worth the small charge made for it, is 
that of the article “Some aspects of income 
statistics”. This address was given at the 
Baltimore conference in May, by Robert R. 
Nathan, Chief, National Income Section, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. The 
puzzling matters of scope and interpreta- 
tion of income figures, and the meanings of 
the various qualifying adjectives such as 
national, state, produced, paid out, govern- 
ment, gross, net, and others used in income 
reports, are dealt with in this informative 
and interesting paper. Of special interest 
to libraries is the inclusion of what Mr. 
Nathan calls a brief review, but what really 
is a more comprehensive view than can be 
readily found elsewhere, of some of the 
more prominent publications in which in- 
come data appear. 
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From examination of the catalogs of 
twenty-six library schools has been com- 
piled a list of their courses on special 
libraries, indexing, abstracting, research 
methods, periodicals and ephemeral ma- 
terial. It appears under the title “Schools. 
Courses for September registration.” 


This issue includes also: A report on 
the student loan fund; Chapter news; a let- 
ter from Rose Boots on the employment 
situation in New York; Convention appre- 
ciation and how to persuade your company 
to the convention idea; Convention obser- 
vations; News briefs and personal items. 


Selective List of Documents Available 
Compiled by Emma Scheffler 


Studebaker, John W. 
Chester S. 

Forum planning handbook. Prepared for 
study and discussion for planning groups of 
educators and civic leaders. Wash., D. C., 
The American association for adult educa- 
tion... 1939. 69p. tables. 

This handbook addressed to professional 
educational administrators, school board 
members, and civic leaders places emphasis 
on organization and administration of pub- 
lic forums. Useful books and pamphlets 
on forum’ techniques and_ discussion 
methods are listed in the appendix. 

“This pamphlet is published and pre- 
sented to the public and to the educational 
profession by the American Association for 
Adult Education in cooperation with the 
Office of Education, with the confidence 
that the practical suggestions contained in 
the booklet will advance the cause of adult 
education to which the Association is 
devoted.” 


U. S.—Agriculture dept. Farmers’ bulletin 


and Williams, 


no. 1828. 
Grasshopvers and their control, by J. R. 
Parker. Wash., Govt. print. off., 1939. 


38p. illus. maps, tables. 

“This bulletin supersedes Farmers’ bul- 
letin 1691, How to control grasshoppers in 
cereal and forage crops.” 


U. S.—Agriculture dept. 
publication no. 346. 

Short-time camps. A manual for 4-H 
leaders by Ella Gardner. Wash., Govt. 
print. off., 1939. 90p. diagrs. illus. 

A splendid manual giving the value of 
camps, types of camps, standards for 
facilities and their use, business manage- 
ment, camp organization and conduct and 
the camp program. An _ eleven page 
bibliography suggests helpful material for 
every phase of camp life. 


U. S.—Education office. 
17. 
Hospital schools in the United States, by 
Clele Lee Matheison. Wash., Govt. print. 
off., 1939. 79p. illus. tables. 


Miscellaneous 


Bulletin 1938, no. 


“Among the exceptional children for 
whom special educational facilities are es- 
sential are those who must spend weeks or 
months or years in a hospital or a sana- 
torium. Many of these children while 
undergoing physical treatment, can very 
profitably engage in school work. 

“This study represents a significant in- 
vestigation, in that it involves an analysis 
of data received from 162 hospital schools 
located in 33 states, Hawaii, and the 
Philippine Islands. It was carried on at 
the University of Michigan and is being 
published in cooperation with the Office of 
Education. 

“It is believed that the report represents 
a contribution to the literature on the edu- 
cation of exceptional children, and it is 
hoped that it may stimulate thought and 
action with reference to the further de- 
velopment of hospital instruction as an in- 
tegral part of the educational program.” 


U. S.—Education office. Bulletin 1939, 


Miscellaneous no. 3. 


Education in the United States of Amer- 
ica. Wash., Govt. print. off., 1939. 55p. 
illus. chart, diagrs. 

“This publication prepared in connection 
with the eighth conference of the World 
Federation of Educational associations is 
offered as a modest contribution toward 
inter-American cultural understanding.” 


U. S.—Education office. Vocational divi- 
sion monograph no. 20. 


Discovering occupational opportunities 
for young men in farming, by J. W. Hatch. 
Abbreviated and rearranged by F. W. 
Lathrop. Wash., Govt. print. off., 1939. 
9p. 
“The necessity for making local surveys 
to discover the occupational opportunities 
in farming open to young men in.-rural 
communities is being recognized by teach- 
ers and supervisors of agricultural educa- 
tion throughout the country. 

“This bulletin is an attempt to show the 
procedure to be followed in making such 
surveys. It is based upon a master’s 
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thesis on ‘The relative significance of occu- 
pational opportunities appropriate to the 
establishment of young men in farming,’ 
submitted at Cornell University in June, 
1937, by James W. Hatch. . . . The 
abbreviation and rearrangement of this 
thesis was made by Frank W. Lathrop, re- 
search specialist in agricultural education. 

“This monograph is the first of a series 
of publications through which outstanding 
studies in the field of agricultural education 
will be made available to teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture.” 


[U. S.]—National advisory committee for 
aeronautics. 

A glimpse of scientific research on funda- 
mental problems of military and civil 
aeronautics. [Wash., Govt. print. off., 
1939.] 23p. illus. diagrs. 

“Among the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the last century is man’s conquest 
of the air. - . By act of Congress ap- 
proved March 3, 1915, the National ad- 
visory committee for aeronautics was 
created and charged with the duty of 
supervising, directing, and conducting 
fundamental scientific research and experi- 
ment in aeronautics. . .. 

“A brief description of the results of 
some of the committee’s researches and of 
the equipment employed will be found in 
this publication.” 


U. S.—Rural electrification administration. 

The electrified farm of tomorrow. [Wash., 
Govt. print. off., 1939.] 30p. illus. 

“In May, 1935, President Roosevelt 
created the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration as an emergency agency to lend 
money to bring electricity to farms. 
Twelve months later, the Congress of the 
United States decided on a measured 10- 
year program of rural electrical develop- 
ment. The National resources committee 
reported as recently as 1937 that only a 
beginning had been made in rural electri- 
fication. By the middle of 1939, out of 
REA’s several appropriations, well over 
$225,000,000 had been allotted for rural 
line construction—so swiftly did the pro- 
gram develop.” 

An attractive pamphlet containing a 
brief resume of the progress of the REA. 


U. S.—State, Department of. 

Bulletin vol. 1, no. 1—to date. 
1939—to date. 
1939. Tables. 

This bulletin will be published weekly 
and will take the place of the Depart- 
ment’s weekly pamphlet “Press releases” 
and monthly “Treaty information” bulle- 
tin, which were discontinued with the 
issues of June, 1939. 


U. S.—Women’s bureau. Bulletin no. 168. 

Employed women and family support, by 
M. E. Pidgeon and M. T. Mettert. Wash., 
Govt. print. off., 1939. 57p. tables. 


July 1, 
Wash., Govt. print. off., 


Three cities, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Bridge- 
port, Conn.; and Richmond, Virginia, are 
considered in this report. The study indi- 
cates that employed women constitute a 
major factor in the support of their fam- 
ilies and in many cases furnish their entire 
maintenance. The findings, presented in 
this bulletin, show that women support 
others to a much greater extent than ordi- 
narily is realized. 


United States Housing Authority. Bulletin 
no. 11 on policy and procedure. 


Design of low-rent housing projects. 
Planning the site. [Wash., Govt. print. 
off., 1939.] 84p. 

a The needs, not only of the in- 
dividual and the family but also of the 
group or community, serve as criteria for 
the site planner. 

“In this bulletin the factors governing 
site planning and development are dis- 
cussed. These include the uses and treat- 
ment of open spaces, provision for leisure- 
time activities of both children and adults, 
and the organization of common services. 
The bulletin is divided into four parts. 
Part I treats of the basic objectives in the 
design of housing sites, and the standards 
by which the attainment of these objectives 
may be measured. Parts II, III, and IV 
the technical considerations in the design 
of the site plan and the various steps of its 
development are set forth.” 


PAUL ANGLE TO DIRECT EDITORIAL 
WORK ON ILLINOIS HISTORI- 
CAL COLLECTIONS 


Effective July 1, 1939, the Editorial 
Office of the Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary was discontinued by the Trustees of 
that institution. The Editorial Office has 
been located at the University of Illinois, 
and has had charge of the publication of 
the JIlinois Historical Collections. Prof. 
Theodore C. Pease has been Editor since 
1920. 

The Illinois State Historical Library 
(Centennial Bldg.) will continue to publish 
the TJllinois Historical Collections, but 
henceforth the editorial work will be per- 
formed at Springfield under the supervision 
of Mr. Paul M. Angle, the librarian. 

The discontinuance of the Editorial 
Office will not affect the Illinois Historical 
Survey, which has occupied the same 
quarters in Lincoln Hall, Urbana. The 
Survey is a branch of the Graduate School 
of the University of Illinois and has had 
no connection, except the fortuitous one of 
location, with the Illinois State Historical 
Library. 


Paut M. ANGLE, Librarian 
Illinois State Historical Library. 
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THE ARCHIVES OF ILLINOIS 


Collected by Margaret C. Norton 


RECENT VISITORS 


The new Archives Building continues to 
attract many visitors. Among professional 
archivists and manuscript curators who 
have been recent guests may be mentioned 
the following: 

Dr. Roscoe R. Hill, chief of the Division 
of Classification of the National Archives. 

Miss Esther C. Cushman, curator of the 
Lincoln collection, Brown University Li- 
brary, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Professor Francis S. Philbrick, of the 
University of Pennsylvania Law School and 
founder of the American Legal History 
Society. 

Miss Genevieve Yost, librarian of Wil- 
liamsburg, Inc., Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Miss Ellen Jackson, curator of manu- 
scripts, University of New Mexico library. 

Mr. Ernest East, president of the Peoria 
(Illinois) Historical Society. 

Mr. Frank W. Heatter, archivist for the 
People’s Gas and Electric Co., Chicago. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF ILLI- 
NOIS GOVERNORS 


The correspondence of the Governors of 
Illinois from 1809 to 1905 came to the 
Archives with other Secretary of State’s 
records. 

The story as to how these records hap- 
pen to form a part of the archive of the 
Secretary of State rather than that of the 
Governor is an interesting bit of the his- 
tory of state administration. The Gov- 
ernor’s office in Illinois is not an “office 
of record”. The record of the official acts 
of the Governor is kept by the Secretary 
of State. 

Under the laws governing the territory of 
Illinois and its predecessors, the Northwest 
and Indiana territories, the Secretary of the 
Territory was required “to keep and pre- 
serve the laws and acts passed by the 
legislature and the public records of the 
district and the proceedings of the gover- 
nor in his executive department and 
transmit authentic copies of such acts and 
proceedings every six months to the secre- 
tary of Congress”. The 1818 State Con- 
stitution of Illinois provided that the Sec- 
retary should “keep a fair register of the 
official acts of the governor, and when re- 
quired, to lay the same and all papers, 


minutes and vouchers relative thereto be- 
fore either branch of the general assembly”. 
Similar duties were ascribed to the Secre- 
tary of State by the Constitution of 1848. 
While the present Constitution of 1870 
makes no such provisions, the legislative 
acts governing his duties specify that he 
shall perform similar functions. 

Today the Secretary of State maintains 
an Executive Department for the recording 
of the official acts of the Governor. Now 
the relations between the Governor’s office 
and the Secretary of State and the filing 
of executive documents is in strict com- 
pliance with law and protocol. The Gov- 
ernor sends a letter formally enclosing 
documents to be filed or notifying the Sec- 
retary of State of appointments, resigna- 
tions, etc. 

Originally, however, the Secretary of 
State acted in a secretarial capacity to the 
Governor. In the territorial period the 
Secretary of the Territory was appointed 
by the President of the United States, but 
under the Constitution of 1818 the Gov- 
ernor made the appointment. Almost 
every appointment resulted in clashes with 
the Senate over confirmation, indicating 
that the Governor felt that the closeness of 
their official relationship required that the 
Secretary of State should owe his first 
loyalty to the Governor rather than to 
the General Assembly. 

Just how long before the Secretary of 
State was superseded in his secretarial 
capacity by a private secretary for the 
Governor is difficult to ascertain from the 
records; probably not many years. How- 
ever, the informal relations between the 
two officers persisted for many years. Let- 
ters relating to purely Secretary of State 
matters are found scattered through the 
Governor’s correspondence as late as 1870, 
indicating that the Governor sent all his 
official correspondence to the Secretary of 
State to be filed. Even later than that 
there are scribbled notes from the Gov- 
ernor addressed to the Secretar’ of State, 
endorsed upon incoming letters, giving in- 
structions as to the reply to be sent or how 
the matter should be handled. 


Yates Correspondence 


Governor Richard Yates whose term ex- 
pired in January, 1905, was the last Gov- 
ernor who filed his correspondence with 
the Secretary of State. Since that time 
the Governors have filed with the Secre- 
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tary of State only those documents re- 
quired by law to be filed with him, accom- 
panied by formal letters of transmittal. 
Other correspondence of the Governor has 
been treated as the private archive of the 
Governor and generally taken away with 
him upon retirement from office. 


Papers of the Black Hawk War. 

The fact that the early Governors filed 
all correspondence with the Secretary of 
State, including often semi-personal letters, 
makes this series valuable for the his- 
torian. Probably the most interesting 
papers in the collection are those relating 
to the Black Hawk war of 1832. Governor 
Reynolds carried on an extensive corres- 
pondence with military leaders and Indian 
agents for some months before the actual 
fighting began. Included among the let- 
ters is one from President Andrew Jackson 
instructing Governor Reynolds to investi- 
gate rumored difficulties between the White 
settlers and Indians in northern Illinois 
during the summer of 1831. The deposi- 
tions by settlers in the affected area, taken 
by Reynolds’ agents in accordance with 
these instructions are in the “Executive 
file’. The pathetic story of what was con- 
temporaneously called, not the Black Hawk 
war, but “the late Indian disturbance,” 
comes to life through these papers. The 
Indians having signed away their hereditory 
hunting grounds without comprehending 
what they had done, came back in the 


spring to plant their old corn fields. The 


white settlers squatting on the fertile 
lands, hating the Indians and seeing a 
tomahawk behind every moving leaf, 
caught and beat some of the Indians; the 
Indians, drunk on the White man’s 
whiskey, brandished their tomahawks. Old 
Chief Keokuk, trusted by the whites, loved 
by the Indians, returned from Iowa whither 
he had migrated with his family, and tried 
in vain to induce Black Hawk and his 
band to go peacefully and to sooth the 
fears of the whites. All this and more is 
to be found in these papers. 


Letter from Robert Lincoln 
There is not space in this article to de- 


scribe other historical items in this cor- | 


respondence. Very interesting are letters 
relating to the early work of the various 
State charitable institutions. Among the 
later papers perhaps the most interesting is 
the letter from Robert Lincoln expressing, 
in some detail, his wishes with regard to 
the final reinterment of his father during 
the remodelling of the Tomb in 1901. 
Although it is impossible to give any- 
thing but a rough inventory of the collec- 
tion here, a calendar now being prepared 
by the Historical Records Survev will be 
published later. This calendar, to include 
a summary of every item to and including 
the year 1848, will also include the items 
in two parallel series, the Executive File 


and the Fund Commissioners’ corres- 
pondence covering approximately the same 
period. The Executive File is a miscel- 
laneous file relating to official acts of the 
Governor and includes besides appoint- 
ments, resignations, pardons, etc., much 
new material relating to the war of 1812 
and negotiations for peace treaties with 
Illinois Indians at the time. The Fund 
Commissioners’ Correspondence relates to 
negotiations for contracting for, and later, 
paying for, loans by the State for the con- 
struction of public works—canal, river im- 
provements, railroad and road building— 
which bankrupted the State in the eighteen 
thirties. 

The outgoing and incoming correspond- 
ence before 1900 were filed separately. Let- 
ters received were kept in an unbound file. 
These letters from 1809 through 1831 have 
been repaired and bound. Later ones will 
also be bound. The Governors’ replies 
were copied into letter books, in long hand 
in the early days; later letter press copies 
were made. Extant letter books through 
1853 have been printed, as noted in the 
inventory below. Letter press copies were 
made, as the title implies, by dampening 
the original copy, placing over it a sheet 
of absorbent tissue paper, and putting them 
into a hand press until a sufficient imprint 
had been made on the tissue. Blank books 
containing five or six hundred pages each 
were used, making the filing automatic by 
date. The use of letter presses accounts 
for the smudged appearance of many orig- 
inal letters. Letter press copies were im- 
permanent and hard to read if not entirely 
illegible, as anyone can testify who has had 
occasion to use them. 


Typewriters First Used 

When typewfiters came into common 
use, letter books were gradually super- 
seded by the present practice of filing car- 
bon copies with the letters to which replies 
are sent. Letter books were used in the 
Secretary of State’s correspondence as late 
as 1913. 

The earliest example of typewriting 
found in the Governor’s Correspondence is 
a letter written May 11, 1876 by R. W. 
McLaughry, Warden of the Illinois State 
Penitentiary to Dr. H. F. Carriel, super- 
intendent of the Hospital for the Insane at 
Jacksonville. All the characters are capi- 
tal letters, otherwise there is little to dis- 
tinguish the document from present day 
typewriting. Typewriters were first ex- 
tensively advertised at the Philadelphia 
Centennial that same year. Typewriting 
did not appear commonly in the Governor’s 
Correspondence until about 1890, however. 

The Governor’s Correspondence now in 
the Archives was located some years ago 
under a pile of debris in the basement of 
the State House. Mildew and roaches had 
damaged the files considerably, though for- 
tunately the older portions were in fair 
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condition. Unfortunately one of the most 
interesting portions of the correspondence, 
that of Governor Peter Altgeld, dated 1893 
to 1897 was almost completely ruined. 
Until such repairs as are possible can be 
made it is necessary to refuse permission to 
use this portion of the file. 


INVENTORY OF PAPERS 


Inventory of Governors’ Correspondence 
in the Archives 
Letter Books 
Vol. 1. 1811-12. 


Most of these letters are printed in 
Edwards, N. H. History of Illinois. 


p. 284 ff. 
Vol. 2. 1818-31. 
Vol. 3. 1828-34. 


Volumes 2 and 3 are printed in Illinois 
State Historical Library. Historical 
Collections, volume 4. 


Vol. 4. 1840-45. 
Vol. 5. 1846-52. 
Vol. 6. 1847-53. 


Volumes 4 to 6 are printed in Illinois 
State Historical Library. Historical 
Collections, volume 7. 

January 16, 1865-January 11, 1869. 8 
volumes. 

January 14, 1873-October 10, 1900. 34 
volumes. 


Incoming correspondence 


1809-1831. Bound in 2 volumes, with 
index and calendar. 

1832-1905. (January) 20 drawers. (Qual- 
ity and quantity varies with the vari- 
ous administrations. Carbon copies of 
outgoing correspondence, 1900 - 1905, 
also scattered items for earlier years, 
included). 


Militia correspondence. 1829-1858 
Chiefly certificates of election for Militia 
officers and correspondence relating to 
equipment issued by the State. 


Governor’s Private Correspondence in the 
Illinois State Historical Library 


The official correspondence in the 
Archives files should be supplemented by 
the collections of private papers to be 
found in the Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary (not a part of the Illinois State 
Library). The State Historical Library has 
scattered manuscripts and autographs of 
most of the Illinois governors. It also has 
fairly extensive collections of private 
papers of the following governors: 

Pierre Menard, lieutenant governor of 
Illinois Territory. 

John Reynolds. Papers, chiefly relating 
to the Black Hawk war period. 

William H. Bissell. The Kane collection 
of Bissell papers. Chiefly letters relating 
to Mrs. Bissell and her family. 


Richard Yates, Sr. Yates’ collection. 
Contains one volume entitled “Executive 
Orders Issued in 1861” and a letter-book 
covering the period February, 1862 to 
April, 1863 which appear to be official 
records. 

John M. Palmer. 
1896. 

Peter Altgeld. The Waldo Brown col- 
lection. Papers covering the period 1890 to 
1902. 

Richard Yates, Jr. Yates collection. 
Private papers while Governor and Con- 
gressman. Acquired by the State from the 
Yates family after his death. 


Incoming letters 1869- 


THE NORWEGIAN ARCHIVES 


Dr. Philos Asguat Steinnes, Director of 
the Royal Archives of Norway, located at 
Oslo, was a recent visitor at the Illinois 
State Library. Norway is about to erect 
a new National Archives Building which 
will be approximately twice the size of the 
Illinois Archives Building. Dr. Steinnes 
was particularly interested in the vault 
construction and filing equipment used 
here. His visit afforded an opportunity to 
discuss interesting contrasts between Euro- 
pean and American archival theory and 
practice. 

Norway has a central archives (Riksarki- 
vet), under the Ministry of Culture and 
Public Instruction, and corresponding to 
the National Archives at Washington. The 
various ministries and agencies of the cen- 
tral government make deposits in the 
Riksarkivet, but the Parliament and Su- 
preme Court preserve their own archives. 
This is also the case with corresponding 
provincial and local bodies. The present 
Norwegian national archives building is so 
crowded that the latest records now on 
deposit there are fifty years old. When the 
new building is completed all records up 
to 1914 will be transferred immediately. 
The various departments will in the future 
hold back their records for twenty-five 


. years only. This is a more liberal policy 


than that of most European archival 
establishments, which generally require 
records to be withheld from the archives 
for a much longer period and which limit 
their services primarily to research scholars 
(particularly historians). This is in con- 
trast to many American archivists who 
tend rather to consider their archival es- 
tablishments as primarily administrative 
units of government and to accept rela- 
tively recent records. 

Five Norwegian provinces, corresponding 
to American states, have archival depart- 
ments, each in its own building. The 
buildings at Bergen and Trondheim were 
dedicated in 1921 and 1927 respectively. 
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These provincial archives receive deposits 
from local authorities, ecclesiastical as well 
as secular, also, where offered, private 
family or business archives. 


The law authorizes the national and 
provincial archivists to force local officials 
to provide improved physical conditions for 
poorly housed archives. This authorization 
not being accompanied by subsidies, how- 
ever, the Norwegian local archives, like 
similar records in this country, remain 
poorly housed. 


Scientific Care of Records 


Dr. Steinnes is working on plans for a 
method of ensuring scientific care of the 
records before they come into the archives 
department. He contemplates requiring 
each major department to set up an 
archive division to care for its records 
prior to their transfer to the central 
archives. The division archivist would be 
trained in the National Archives and 
would use the same system of classification 
and arrangement as the National Archives, 
so that transfers made annually would re- 
sult in a minimum of confusion. This 
acknowledgment of the archivist’s moral 
responsibility for proper wnreservation of 
current records is something new in Euro- 
pean practice, and the outcome of the 
Norwegian experiment will be watched 
with great interest. Dr. Steinnes was of 
course much interested in the Illinois ap- 
proach to the same problem. Here the 
various departments have been assigned 
departmental vaults in the Archives Build- 
ing where semi-current records which can- 
not yet be released to the archives proper, 
can have the physical protection of the 
building yet be kept under the immediate 
jurisdiction of the department to which 
they appertain. 


Archival agencies in Norway are author- 
ized to loan archival documents to each 
other, somewhat on the principle of inter- 
library loans. No archives are loaned to 
individuals. There is considerable loaning 
between the Norwegian and Danish 
archives, though in certain cases it is 
necessary to obtain permission from the 
Minister of Culture and Public Instruc- 
tion. Transcripts are being made for the 
Norwegian archives from Danish and 
Swedish archives relating to the territory 
which is now Norway. 

Microphotography is used at the Nor- 
wegian archives, as elsewhere, for note tak- 
ing, preservation of originals from wear, 
etc. No copies are furnished for docu- 
ments less than sixtv years old, and in cer- 
tain cases it is necessary to obtain authori- 
zation from the Ministry of Culture and 
Public Instruction before even the older 
documents can be used. This reflects the 
old European theory that the archives of 


the government are the private property of 
the sovereign and should be open to the 
public use only after many safeguards have 
been taken against misuse, such safe- 
guards usually taking the form of closing 
the archives to public use until they had 
attained a certain age—fifty, seventy-five, 
or one hundred years. This contrasts with 
the American democratic principle that 
governmental business is public business, 
and that therefore all governmental records 
are public documents open, in theory at 
least, to inspection by any citizen, subject 
only to safeguards against loss or tamper- 
ing. In practice, it is probable that Euro- 
pean officials use common sense in permit- 
ting public reference to the archives for 
proper business purposes, as it is certain 
that American officials find it necessary to 
take precautions against libellous misuse of 
their records. 


Similar in Operation to American 
Archives 


Aside from restrictions as to records 
open to consultation, the Reference De- 
partment in Norway are similar in opera- 
tion to those in parallel American institu- 
tions. The national and provincial archives 
buildings have research rooms open to the 
public daily, without special formalities. 
The National Archives of Norway has a 
reference library of about 50,000 volumes 
administered by a trained librarian. Mem- 
bers of the staff except clerks and typists 
are required to hold Ph. D. degrees in his- 
tory. The usual guides and finding lists 
are available. The new building at Oslo 
will of course afford increased opportunities 
for modernization and service and Ameri- 
can archivists rejoice with Dr. Steinnes in 
his success in achieving it. 


ARCHIVO NACIONAL de CHILE 


Senor Ricardo Donoso, director of the 
National Archive of Chile was a guest of 
the Illinois State Library on August 21. 
Senor Donoso, one of the most distin- 
guished of South American historians and 
editor of the Revista Chileana de Historia 
y Geografia, was a delegate to the recent 
International Congress of Americanists in 
Mexico. He is now traveling in the United 
States under the auspices of the Hispanic 
Foundation. 

The Chilean National Archive was organ- 
ized as a section of the National Library 
in 1927 and Senor Donoso has _ been 
archivist since that time. The National 
Library, which includes also the National 
Museum, is headed by Senor Gabriel 


Amunatégui. A new archive building is 
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now under construction. As Chile’s popu- 
lation is 6,000,000, the size and problems of 
the Chilean and Illinois archival establish- 
ments are comparable. 

The Chilean governmental structure is 
more centralized than under the American 
system, and this is reflected in the powers 
of the archivist. Under the law all the 
records of the central government must be 
transferred to the archives when five years 
old, and once there they may not be with- 
drawn even for departmental use. Copies 
are furnished when needed. Senor Donoso 
reports that this transfer of records is 
automatic and that he has no difficulty in 
enforcing the law. He also has authority 
to enter any local official’s office and to 
remove to the National Archive at his dis- 
cretion, any or all records of historical 
interest. He has been successful in ob- 
taining large quantities of local records 
under this provision of the law. 


All records are bound as soon as received, 
to eliminate danger of the loss of individ- 
ual documents. There is a bindery in the 
building, but no repair department. Little 
difficulty has been experienced from in- 
sects, but the fact that all of Chile is close 
to the sea causes great difficulty from mil- 
dew. The crepelin process of repairing 
manuscripts is not satisfactory there be- 
cause of the dampness. Senor Donoso is 
therefore watching hopefully the experi- 
ments in applying thermoplastic lamina- 
tions to documents in need of repair. 

There are. fifteen persons on Senor 
Donoso’s staff, all, including himself, under 
civil service. The Bachelor’s degree is re- 
quired as the minimum qualification for 
applicants. The photographic division 
equipped with micro-cameras and a photo- 
stat, there, as here, is an important section 
in the Chilean archive. 


The Oldest Archives Building In America 


THE PUBLIC RECORDS OFFICE AT 
WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


By Miss GENEIEVE Yost, Librarian, 
Colonial Williamsburg 


In the early history of Virginia the pub- 
lic records of the colony were normally 
stored in the Clerk’s or Secretary’s office. 
After the erection of a Statehouse, the 
records were stored there and in the sev- 
eral fires which destroyed these buildings 
serious losses occurred. 

When the first Capitol was erected in 
Williamsburg, the Secretary’s Office was 
included in the building, and the records 
were stored there in boxes and presses. 
Fire, which had several times destroyed 
the Statehouses at Jamestown, burned the 
Capitol in Williamburg in 1747. At this 
time it was decided to build a record office 
apart from the Capitol building but con- 
venient to it. 

There are practically no records concern- 
ing this building. The acts directing its 
building and subsequent acts concerning it 
have been assembled in a report. 

After the removal of the capitol to Rich- 
mond, the building was used as a Clerk’s 
office and for various public purposes. 

On January 5, 1784, Walker Maury 
opened a grammer school in the Capitol, 
having altered the building in the Capitol 
Square for the purpose. He made many 
changes in the Capitol and in the Public 
Records Office, which are indicated by his 
account with the mason and builder, 
Humphrey Harwood. According to his 
advertisement on May 31, 1786, “Mr. 
Maury with his family” were “fixed on the 


Square”. This probably meant that he was 
living in the former Public Records Office, 
which was then called “The Secretary’s 
Office.” 

In 1824 William T. Banks, Clerk of the 
Superior Court of Chancery for the Wil- 
liamsburg District had his office and resi- 
dence there. It was then properly called 
The Clerk’s Office. In 1832, the Capitol 
burned, and the next year the title to all 
the properties in the Capitol Square were 
vested in the city authorities of Williams- 
burg. They in turn conveyed it in 1839 to 
the Trustees of the Female Academy 
which was incorporated that year. Later 
the property passed back into private 
ownership, and various persons owned it 
until recently, when it was acquired by the 
Williamsburg Restoration. 


Wednesday, April 15, 1747 


; Mr Secretary Nelson moved for 
Leave to bring in a Bill, for erecting a 
Building for the Preservation of the Public 
Records of this Colony; and the Question 
being put thereon, 


Resolved in the Affirmative. — 


Ordered, That Mr. Secretary Nelson, Mr. 
Benjamin Waller, and Mr. Carter, do pre- 
pare and being the same. 


(Journals of the House of Burgesses of 
Virginia, 1742-1749. p. 246.) 


“What is the good of reading unless you 
know what books to read? Bibliographies 
ought to lie about in every educated house- 
hold.” —H. G. Wells. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON ARCHIVAL 
TERMINOLOGY 


By RoscoE R. HILL, 
The National Archives 


The increased interest in the conserva- 
tion and use of public records has called 
attention to some limitations in the words 
available in English to be used in this con- 
nection. The dictionaries give “archive”, 
“archivist”, and “archival”. With reference 
to the first of these words, there is com- 
monly added to its definition the phrase 
“now only in plural”. Then to add to the 
confusion in usage the word is given two 
meanings: (1) “A place where public 
records or historic documents are kept” 
and (2) “Public records or documents pre- 
served as evidence of facts”. Some Amer- 
icans are disposed to recognize only the 
second meaning. Some use the plural in 
both senses. Others employ the plural 
“archives” to mean either one place or two 
places. Finally, there are those who use 
the singular for one place and the plural 
for two places, and avoid using the plural 
to mean “records”. Further, it is not un- 
common to find “archives” used as an 
adjective. The confusion which results 
from the usage of only the plural form is 
most manifest when translating from the 
European languages, such as the German 
or Dutch which have three separate words 
for the three ideas. 

To clarify the writing in regard to the 
subjects in hand, it is suggested that the 
singular form “archive” be used to refer 
to “one place where records are kept” and 


that the plural “archives” be used for 
“two such places”. Instead of employing 
“archives” to mean “the mass of records or 
documents preserved in an archive”, it is 
preferable to use “records” for this idea, 
unless perchance the writer should desire to 
adopt the Dutch word “archivalia”. Such 
usage would give three words for the three 
concepts and would thereby avoid the con- 
fusion which too often occurs. 

No particular problems occur in con- 
nection with the noun “archivist”, — the 
keeper of records or documents; or the 
director or technical employee of an 
archive; or the adjective “archival”, of or 
pertaining to an archive. 

Now that attention is being actively 
directed to archives and archivalia, those 
working in this field of endeavor are giv- 
ing thought to the science pertaining 
thereto. It must be observed that in Eng- 
lish there is no name for “a science deal- 
ing with the preservation, administration, 
and interpretation of records and docu- 
ments in an archive”. For this concept the 
word “archivology” is suggested. Archi- 
vology is derived from the Greek words 
archeion, archive, and logos, word. It 
therefore, belongs to the -ology family of 
English words, such as sociology, biology, 
geology, psychology, etc. In archivology 
both theory and practice are included. The 
one word, therefore, takes the place of the 
numerous circumlocutory phrases such as 
archival science, archive science, archives 
science, archival economy, science of 
archives, archival practice, and so on 
ad infinitum. 


LLA. 


NEWS 


Peoria is to be host to the Illinois Li- 
brary Association again this fall, October 
26-28. As often as it has been host a 
pleasant conference has been assured; Mr. 
Browning and his staff are always charm- 
ing. The Pere Marquette Hotel will be 
headquarters as usual. 

I know little about the program in gen- 
eral, but that it is to be a good one. I do 
know that since Mrs. Katharine Arzinger, 
the President, is the librarian of a small 
public library (Geneseo) she is specially 
interested in the benefits to other librarians 
of small libraries and hopes that many will 
attend. 

A “Small Libraries” section on I. L. A. 
program is crystalizing into a tradition, but 
I can remember when libraries as small as 
one in which I was librarian were seldom 
mentioned. We went home discouraged be- 


cause we could not do what Chicago or 
Peoria did; we could buy only a few of the 
many books recommended at the various 
sessions. We were seldom patted on the 
back, and we usually failed to recognize 
that in our own small way we were readers’ 
advisers, publicity agents, coordinators of 
school and public libraries, and a host of 
other things. One year I grew courageous 
and bombarded the president with letters 
asking her to organize, please, a part of the 
program to fit us. It was too late; the 
program was complete; mine was a voice 
crying in the wilderness—that year. But 
the next year others raised their voices in 
lamentation; now a section is devoted to 
the problems of the small library. 

Keep the tradition but do not allow it 
to settle into a rut too deep to permit 
light, laughter, and progress. It should 
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permit levity and informal discussion. In 
the spring regional conferences conducted 
by the Illinois State Library, discussion is 
perhaps their chief value. At the state 
conference different parts of the State can 
exchange ideas and opinions. If discussion 
does not seem a part of the planned pro- 
gram, force an issue with the chairman. 
Miss Eila Hiler, librarian of Knoxville, 
Illinois, Public Library, is the chairman of 
this section this year; and I am sure she 
will not resent discussion if it adds to the 
value of the meeting. 

I hope you who are managing small 
libraries without an assistant or with only 
one or two, will attend the meeting at 
Peoria, comment on the program in general 
and the “Small Libraries” session in par- 
ticular; write the new president; tell him 
what you like or expect on the program. 
Make yourself vocal; it helps you, and the 
program committee will call you blessed if 
you give constructive criticism. Make your 
reservations now. 

Although the Missouri Library Associa- 
tion is meeting at the same time, the ex- 
hibitors we are accustomed to seeing at the 
state meeting will probably be at Peoria. 
The Illinois State Library will also be ex- 
hibiting a new set of posters, the Booko- 
meter, and the illuminated map of library 
service in Illinois which were used at the 
State Fair booth will be on display. 

The Junior Members Round Table is 
having a luncheon meeting devoted entirely 
to business, Thursday, October 26. 

As soon as the program takes form, a 
copy will be mailed to each member. 

BERNICE WIEDEMANN KARRAKER, 
Chairman Publicity Committee. 


GREETINGS TO JUNIOR MEMBERS 


Fall is again close at hand which means 
the I. L. A. Conference and Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table and another chance to 
meet together as we did last year. With 
such a wonderful beginning as we made 
last year we should have a meeting twice 
as large and an even more enthusiastic 
group. 

The committee for investigating a project 
for next year has been chosen and is al- 
ready at work. Lois Martin, Illinois State 
Library, chairman, Hope Gingles, Moline 
Public Library, and Anne Benner, Urbana 
Free Library are already deep into the sub- 
ject and should have something worthwhile 
to report in October. If you have a sug- 
gestion write to anyone of the committee 
and we will be very glad to consider it. 

Plan to attend the meeting of the Illinois 
Junior Members in Peoria and help put the 
organization on a working basis. 

Watch for more news about the meeting; 
the time, place, speaker, etc.! 


Lots Martin, Chairman. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria 
OcToBER 26 (THURSDAY) 


10:30 Registration. 


12:30 Junior Members Round Table din- 
ner and business meeting. 


Maxine McCulloch, Children’s 
Librarian, Decatur Public 
Library, Chairman. 


2:30 General Session. 


“New Services of the Illinois 
State Library”—Helene H. 
Rogers, Superintendent Library 
Divisions, Illinois State Library. 


“Plan for Reorganization of the 
A. L. A.”—Panel discussion, led 
by E. W. McDiarmid, Jr., mem- 
ber Third Activities Committee, 
A. L. A. 


8:00 Members of the I. L. A. will be 
guests of the Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute. The Bradley A Capella 
Choir will give a program of music, 
assisted by Ruth Ray, violinist and 
a member of the Bradley faculty. 


Opportunity to visit the Bradley 
library will be given after the 
concert. 


OcTOBER 27 (FRIDAY) 


Trustees Session. 


Andrew B. Lemke, Trustee, Mat- 
son Public Library, Princeton, 
Chairman. 


10:00 


“Significant Trends in Library 
Persorfnel — a Report of the San 
Francisco Convention” — Porter 
Paddock, Trustee, Lincoln 
Library, Springfield. 

“Legislative Activities’ — Arthur 


R. Hall, Legislative Committee, 
Illinois Library Association. 


Luncheon. Speaker: Woodford Hef- 
lin, English Department, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


12:30 


“Newspaper Publicity for Libraries 
in Small Cities and Towns’— 
Irving Dilliard, Trustee, Collins- 
ville Public Library. 


Round table discussion, led by P. L. 
Windsor, Director, University of 
Illinois Library. 


3:00 


10:00 Children’s Section. 
Elizabeth Burr, Children’s Libra- 
rian, Lincoln Library, Springfield, 
Chairman. 
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Speaker: William Albee, author 
of “Kanguk.” 

“Impressions of the Sayers Insti- 
stitute” — Felicia Ryan, Lincoln 
Branch, Peoria Public Library. 

“Book Week, a History and Plans 
for this Year”—Mildred Busch, 
Children’s Librarian, Peoria Pub- 
lic Library. 


12:30 Luncheon. Speaker: M. L. Houser, 
Peoria—“Lincoln and His Books.” 


10:00 College and University Section. 


Nell Steele, Librarian, Armour 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
Chairman. 

“Some Aspects of Administration 
in College Libraries”—Joe Hare, 
Mary Reed Library, Denver, 
Colorado. 

“Methods Used in Evaluation of 
Subscription Books” — Dorothy 
M. Black, Reference Assistant, 
University of Illinois Library. 
“Some Ideas on Library Architec- 
ture for Illinois’—Earl Reed, 
architect, Chicago. 


2:00 Reference and Loan Section. 


Thelma VanNess, Assistant 
Librarian, Withers Public Library, 
Bloomington, Chairman. 

“Personality as Reflected in the 
Personnel” — J. Christian Bay, 
Librarian, John Crerar Library. 
“Training of Personnel”—E. W. 
McDiarmid, Jr., University of 
Illinois Library School. 

“The User of the Library”—John 
L. Kinneman, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University faculty. 


2:00 Small Libraries Section. 
Eila Hiler, Librarian, Knoxville 
Public Library, Chairman. 

“Collection of Local History” — 
John L. Conger, History Depart- 
ment, Knox College. 

“The Aim for Efficiency”—H. Vaile 
Deal, Withers Public Library, 
Bloomington. 

“Cooperation between Public 
Libraries and School Libraries”— 
Vera Goessling, Librarian, Cen- 
tralia Township High School 
Library. 

“Children’s Books” — Bernice 
Davis, Children’s Librarian, Ur- 
bana Public Library. 


7:00 Annual Dinner. 


Speaker: Paul Engle — “Toward 
an American Poetry.” 


OcrToBER 28 (SATURDAY) 


9:30 General Session. Business. 


“A. L. A.—Present and Future” 
—Ralph Munn, President, Ameri- 
can Library Association. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE PLANNING 
BOARD 


During the first part of 1939 the Library 
Planning Board concentrated its efforts on 
the bill which was to provide $415,000 for 
Illinois libraries during the next two years. 
This bill stipulated that $300,000 was to 
be used for the purchase of books and 
periodicals, the distribution of this sum 
being based, as in the case of the 1935-37 
state aid fund, on a population basis. It 
further stipulated that $100,000 was to be 
used for extending library service into com- 
munities lacking such service. The balance 
was intended to cover the cost of admin- 
istering the act. 

Through the efforts of the Illinois 
Library Association and its friends, the bill 
was introduced in the House early in May 
by Representative James A. Nowlan, Tou- 
lon. On June 6 the bill was passed by the 
House, only one dissenting vote being reg- 
istered against it. The following day 
Senator Harold G. Ward, Chicago, intro- 
duced the bill in the Senate, which passed 
it by a unanimous vote on June 27. How- 
ever, the Governor’s veto on July 12 
prevented the act from becoming a law. 

Though the final outcome of their efforts 
was a serious disappointment to the friends 
of the bill, its legislative history can not 
help but encourage them to continue their 
efforts in the future to secure financial aid 
from the State for the purpose of supple- 
menting the resources of public libraries 
and of making available free library service 
to those urban and rural communities 
which now are without such service. 

The Library Planning Board certainly 
will not cease to pursue the study of ways 
and means whereby state funds may be 
secured to the end that library service may 
be improved and extended throughout the 
state of Illinois. But until the legislative 
session of 1941 draws near, the Board can 
give closer attention to certain other aspects 
of the program of securing more adequate 
support for public library service as well as 
other factors affecting the improvement of 
library service in Illinois. 

At a meeting in Chicago last May, the 
Board devoted most of its time to the con- 
sideration of problems likely to arise in the 
event of the enactment of the bill for fed- 
eral aid to education then before the United 
States Congress. This bill contained provi- 
sions affecting library service which the 
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American Library Association epitomized 
as follows: 


“Rural library service. Title III provides 
for grants of $2,000,000 for 1939-40, 
$4,000,000 for 1940-41, and $6,000,000 for 
each year thereafter through 1945, pri- 
marily for rural library service. To be 
allotted to states and territories on basis of 
rural population. Administration by state 
library agency with staff appointed on 
merit basis. Purpose: to provide integral 
library service throughout the state and to 
equalize educational opportunity as far as 
feasible. 


School library service (including mainte- 
nance of school libraries and purchase of 
books and other reading material, and 
library rooms in school buildings) is speci- 
fied in Title I as among the purposes for 
which grants for the improvement of ele- 
mentary and secondary education may be 
apportioned. 


Training for school librarians is specifi- 
cally included in provision in Title I for 
training educational personnel through 
grants to be made available to public train- 
ing institutions. 


Adult education. Libraries are specifically 
named as agencies which may share in 
grants for adult education authorized in 
Title II, and adult education includes 
“facilities for self-education.” 


Research and demonstrations. Library 
projects are eligible for funds under Title 
IV for surveys and demonstrations looking 
toward the best utilization of the grants.” 


In order that the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation might be adequately prepared to 
meet any contingencies arising from the 
enactment of such a bill, especially in the 
matter of cooperation with the [Illinois 
State Library and the State Department of 
Public Instruction, the Library Planning 
Board decided to create the following 
committees: 


1) Committee on Rural Library Service. 
2) Committee on School Library Service. 
3) Committee on Adult Education. 


With a view toward securing the help of 
individuals having special knowledge and 
interest in these fields, the Board agreed 
that membership on these committees was 
not to be confined to members of the Plan- 
ning Board itself nor to members of the 
Illinois Library Association, but that spe- 
cial efforts should be made to include indi- 
viduals outside of the library profession as 
well as representatives of organizations 
sympathetic towards the aims of the Illinois 
Library Association. Moreover, it was rec- 
ommended that the respective chairmen of 
these committees were to confer with and 
invite to meetings of their committees, so 
far as feasible, such people, inside or out- 
side the library profession, whose special 
knowledge and interest was likely to prove 
helpful in planning for the improvement 
and extension of library service in the 
State. 

Though Congress adjourned without hav- 
ing enacted the federal aid bill, the likeli- 
hood that the same bill or a similar one 
will be introduced at the next regular 
session, encourages the Planning Board to 
proceed in line with its decision to have 
its committees give special consideration 
to the various library provisions of the bill. 
It ought to be added that at the same time 
these committees will concern themselves 
with any other aspects of the improvement 
of library service which may fall within the 
scope of their respective fields. 

The Board and its committees hope for 
the active interest and cooperation of the 
librarians of the State, realizing that it 
must depend chiefly on them to spread 
within their own communities information 
regarding the various phases of its planning 
program. The Chairman invites all libra- 
rians to communicate to him all suggestions 
which may contribute towards the achieve- 
ment of the library planning program. 


ARNOLD H. Trorier, Chairman. 


Pamphlet Material Available 
Checked by Esther Bryant 


AMERICAN PuBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION. 
Adequate staff brings economy; a demon- 
stration conducted by the Chicago relief 
administration in cooperation with the IIli- 
nois council on public assistance and em- 
ployment and the Illinois emergency relief 
commission. Chicago, The association, 1939. 
45p. tables, diagrs. 


The story of this experiment is told very 
completely, containing the answers to 
many questions—why skills are necessary 
in a public agency, the administrative costs, 
and others. 


EpGREN, Harry D. AND _ ROBINSON, 
GILMER G. Group instruction in tennis 


and badminton. N.Y., A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1939. 99p. 
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The authors state that the purpose of 
this book is to aid teachers of physical 
education, rather than to provide a text- 
book on the individual sports of tennis and 
badminton. There are brief descriptions of 
the fundamentals of play in each sport, the 
playing strategy, and other aids to play. 
“Probably the most important is the foun- 
dation of play for the beginner, method of 
group instruction and a means of evaluat- 
ing a program of instruction.” 


Horwitz, JAMES WILLIAM. The risk of 
unemployment and its effect on unemploy- 
ment compensation. Bost., Harvard uni- 
versity, Graduate school of business admin- 
istration. Bureau of business, 1938. 80p. 
tables, diagrs. (Business research studies, 
no.21.) 


“The study does not in any way take up 
the question of whether we should have 
unemployment compensation, or of whether 
pay roll taxes are a desirable way of financ- 
ing such compensation; it does not consider 
whether a given amount of unemployment 
has any greater social significance or is 
likely to cause more suffering in one state 
than in another; nor is it concerned with 
the absolute amount of unemployment in 
any one state. On the contrary, the study 
confines itself to an attempt to find out 
whether the risk of unemployment, and 
therefore, the rate of tax necessary to 
secure the funds out of which to pay the 
compensation offered by the laws, is sub- 
stantially the same in all states.... The 
picture of the situation which emerges is so 
clear that no reasonable doubt should exist 
as to the general conclusions reached in the 
statistical study.... The second part is in- 
tended to show the relationship of the con- 
clusions drawn from the statistical study to 
a number of questions having to do with 
unemployment compensation and to stim- 
ulate further thought on these questions in 
the light of the information brought out by 
the study.” 


Kurtz, R. H. Public assistance worker. 
N.Y., Russell Sage foundation, 1938. 225p. 


A condensed approach to the problems of 
the novice in public assistance work, giving 
an excellent brief résumé of the develop- 
ment of public assistance work, a good dis- 
sussion of the psychological problem faced 
in dealing with individual cases and a fine 
bibliography for further reading. 


LASsER, JAcoB Kay. Your income tax. 
N.Y., Simon and Schuster, 1939. 128p. 


The purpose of this book is to review 
with the taxpayer and his adviser the pres- 
ent status of the income tax laws, to show 
him the type of income which is taxable 


and to point out the approved deductions. 
On a sample income tax return blank is 
indicated the pages in the book where the 
explanations are given. 


LEONARD, JAMES MONTROSE. The direct 
tax burden on low income groups. National 
municipal league, 309 E. 34th St., N.Y. 
31p. 


The variety of answers to the question, 
“How much of our income is actually go- 
ing for taxation?” is evidence of the con- 
fusion and lack of concrete information 
there is on the subject. According to the 
publisher, this study attempts to supply 
definite information on one small aspect of 
this confused subject. 


PoweEL, Lypia. The attractive home. 
N.Y., Macmillan. A practical and attrac- 
tive little book on home furnishing. 


SPIVAK, JOHN L. Secret armies; the 
new technique of Nazi warfare. Modern age 
books, 432 Fourth Ave., 1939. 160p. 


This is a study in German secret service 
and propaganda in the United States, Mex- 
ico, and Central America. “What at first 
appeared to be merely a distasteful at- 
tempt by Nazi government officials at direct 
interference in the affairs of the American 
people and their government, has now as- 
sumed the more sinister aspect of also 
seeking American naval and _ military 
secrets.” 


TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND. CORPORA- 
TION SuRVEY COMMITTEE. A memoran- 
dum on the problem of big business. 1939. 


As the memorandum deals with subjects 
of wide public interest, and because it is 
in effect a report to the public of the find- 
ings and recommendations of the Fund’s 
Corporation survey committee, it is here 
presented in pamphlet form. The study 
has been confined to the record of perform- 
ance of giant corporations, as compared 
with small concerns, and has not dealt 
with the broader problems of competitive 
restraints and monopolistic practices. The 
question of whether big business is good or 
bad was studied from six points of view— 
from that of the consumer, labor, the in- 
vestor, management, other business firms, 
and the American citizen. 


Illinois librarians! Are you mak- 
ing plans to attend the annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Library 
Association to be held in Peoria 
October 26, 27, and 28? 
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REGIONAL AREA SERVICE 


As announced and developed by Charlotte Ryan 


LIBRARY CENTERS 


Approval has been given for the opening 
of a W. P. A. Library Center in the follow- 
ing communities: 

Gladstone, Henderson County in Dis- 
trict 2. 

Sherman, Sangamon County in District 2. 

Bowen, Hancock County in District 2. 

Potomac, Vermilion County in District 4. 


Word has been received today that the 
W. P. A. Library Center at Hebron, 
McHenry County in District 1, has been 
discontinued. 


New High School Library 


CENTRALIA. The new Centralia Town- 
ship High School library was opened when 
school began in September, equipped with 
the latest improvements in library furniture 
and fixtures. 

Three hundred and eight new chairs have 
been installed, with shaped backs slightly 
lower than the average chair and deeply 
saddled seats with a straight front roll. 
There are thirty-seven tables which seat 
eight persons each and two smaller tables 
which seat six each. 


For better vision thirteen modern ceiling 
lamps with indirect lighting have been in- 
stalled and venetian blinds have been 
placed at all the windows. 


The walls inside the library are lined 
with book shelves which can hold some 
7,000 books. A stack room has been built 
equipped with new-type metal book shelves 
which will house about 5,000 books. 


An inlaid linoleum covers the wooden 
floor in the library which harmonizes with 
the walls painted cream and brown. Library 
furniture is of white oak, except for the 
book shelves in the stack room and the 
ones in the reserve section, which are of 
metal. A new book truck has been pur- 
chased, equipped with rubber bumpers. 
The legs of the library chairs are finished 
with rubber tips to make them noiseless 
when moved. The library will be used as 
a study hall as well as a library by stu- 
dents during their free period, and will also 
be used by the students of the junior col- 
lege in 1940. 


Miss Vera Goessling is the librarian and 
Miss May Elizabeth Bell the assistant. 


Coloma Township Votes Tax 


Rock Fairs. On August 30, at a special 
election the voters of Coloma Township 
voted 410 to 68 in favor of a 1.2 mill 
library tax for the support of a _ public 
library at Rock Falls. 

On February 1, 1938, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Fred A. Bestow, Supervising 
Project Technician for the W. P. A. Library 
Project in District No. 1, a W. P. A. library 
center was opened in Rock Falls with 1,450 
books. It was first established in the busi- 
ness district of the city, but as its activities 
and book stock increased, the library out- 
grew its space and needed larger quarters. 
In June of 1939 the library was moved to 
a room at the Merrill School, where it was 
offered space free of charge. This move 
enabled the sponsoring committee to reduce 
its overhead expense, so that all of the 
money earned and received as gifts from 
friends and organizations could be put into 
books and equipment for the future. With 
the move the public had the privilege of 
much better quarters, and the school this 
fall will be very much benefited with the 
library service. 

In July, 1939, five petitions on the ques- 
tion of whether or not Coloma Township 
should have a publicly supported library 
were circulated, and about twice the neces- 
sary number of signers were secured. No 
one who was asked to sign the petition 
refused. The date of the election was set 
for August 30. 

At the same time six members of the 
library board were elected to serve until 
the next regular township election and for 
longer periods. These were: Rev. J. P. 
Uhlinger, Miss Catherine Clifton, E. I. 
Lehr, Mrs. Ira Bivans, Mrs. E. C. Grosse, 
and Dr. J. G. Pohly. 


Fittieth Anniversary 


RockTon. More than three hundred 
persons visited the Talcott Free Library 
on its fiftieth anniversary celebration 
which was held on the afternoon and even- 
ing of August 22nd. The library and the 
second floor were used for the exhibitions 
shown which attracted so many persons. 
In the library were displayed many vol- 
umes, with special attention being given 
to the one hundred fifty-seven books do- 
nated for the Memorial Shelf by patrons 
and friends for the occasion. 
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The library and exhibits were opened to 
the public at two o’clock in the afternoon. 
On the main floor, Miss Hilda Prag, libra- 
rian, had on display the library’s collection 
of 7,000 volumes. 

The second floor housed the exhibits of 
glass, pictures, old records and other arti- 
cles. Mrs. George Moody had on exhibit 
her collection of toothpick holders. An ex- 
hibit of pitchers was displayed from the 
collection of Mrs. W. L. Trimmer. Also 
on display were Mrs. F. W. Rockwell’s col- 
lection of old keys and Mrs. Ada Jordan’s 
exhibit of old buttons. 

In the evening the Old Stone Church 
was completely filled when the anniversary 
program was presented. On the program 
were short talks, a review of the library 
history, music and a pageant. 


Tax Money for Library 


THOMSON. On June Sth, at a special 
election held on the same day with the 
regular judicial elections, the voters of 
York Township decided to levy a tax for 
the support of a free public library. 

For about twenty years the public library 
at the village of Thomson has served the 
residents of the township outside the vil- 
lage area for a fee, since these residents did 
not contribute by means of a tax to the 
support of the library. The Thomson 
Public Library Board, feeling the need of 
reorganizing the local library, made an ex- 
tensive study of the situation, and decided 
to submit the proposition of changing the 
village library into a township library to 
the voters of the township. If the township 
would accept the library as a township in- 
stitution, all of the residents would have an 
opportunity to use it without a fee. 

The petition for the election was circu- 
lated in the usual manner, and the vote was 
carried by a majority at the June election. 
A township library board was elected at 
the same time. Later, this board met, or- 
ganized and elected the following officers: 
Mrs. Clara Switzer, president; Mrs. Izetta 
Rawlins, vice president; and Mrs. Mildred 
Brach, treasurer. 

During the present year the library will 
be supported by the village, a tax for that 
purpose having been levied last year. After 
May 1, 1940, the township levy will go into 
effect. 

Mrs. Grace Strauch is librarian of the 
public library at Thomson. 


The Manual of Cataloging and Classifi- 
cation for Small School and Public Libra- 
ries is the result of a comparative study of 
various rules on those subjects. The 
author, Mrs. Margaret Fullerton Johnson, 
has taken the most practical rules and 
modified them to fit the needs of the small 


public or school library. This manual is 
a guide toward making a card catalog con- 
sistent and unified and still simple enough 
to be taught to and used by children. 

Divided into chapters on the various 
steps in cataloging, the information is ar- 
ranged in logical sequence from “Materials 
Needed” to “Analyzing the Title Page” 
and on through “Main and Added Entries,” 
“Tracings,” “Cross references,” “Fiction,” 
the “Accession Book and Shelf List.” 

A brief discussion of that most necessary 
bug-bear, the “Inventory,” is included. 
Examples are used lavishly through-out, 
not only of different types of cards and 
groups of information but of the inventory 
record as well. 


Of particular merit is an abridged list of 
rules for filing cards. (Adapted from: 
Pittsburg. Carnegie Library. Rules for 
filing cards in the dictionary catalogs of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburg. 6th ed. 
The Library, 1932.) A separate list of 
abbreviations that may be used on catalog 
cards is included and will be useful for 
reference. 


The third edition, published by H. W. 
Wilson revised and rewritten by 
Dorothy E. Cook, is based upon the two 
previous editions and includes the catalog- 
ing practices used by the H. W. Wilson 
Company for both its printed catalog 
cards and Standard Catalog series. This is 
a boon to harassed librarians who have 
wondered about the policy of the Wilson 
rules. 


In her revision of the manual Miss Cook 
has given these distinctions prominence by 
assigning them to separate paragraphs of 
small type. 

This is a guide for librarians of small 
public or school libraries and for those 
only partially trained. Limited in scope to 
cataloging, classification and related sub- 
jects, this manual would be useful in con- 
junction with the new edition School Li- 
brary Management. 


AGNEs LONG, 


Field Visitor for School Libraries 
Illinois State Library. 


“A report to be effective must be read. 
A report to be read must be attractive. A 
report to be attractive must be printed in 
easily read type, must be well arranged, 
and must be copiously illustrated with pic- 
tures and charts. In many states the law 
makes it mandatory that public officials 
prepare an annual report but, as some one 
has so well stated, it does not require that 
it be dull.” 


from Public Management, February 1938. 
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What’s Ahead For Rural America? 


Lying at the foot of Mt. Nittany, and 
hedged about by the Seven Mountains, the 
campus of Pennsylvania State College 
offered a fitting locale for the “National 
Rural Forum” held August 30-September 
2, under the auspices of the American 
Country Life Association. 

The opening address of Chris I. Chris- 
tensen (Univ. of Wisconsin), President of 
the Association, was based on the thesis 
that rural life and agriculture are funda- 
mental to society and emphasized the in- 
terdependence of agriculture, industry and 
mercantile life. The position of agriculture 
in our national economv and in world 
economy demands careful study and 
thoughtful consideration; a solution must 
be found for conflicting theories. Education 
for life in rural America must concern it- 
self not only with that developed by the 
rural schools, but must broaden into a 
continuous and continuing program of adult 
education which in turn should not be only 
vocational in character, as it has been in 
the past, but should place increasing em- 
phasis on cultural values and citizenship. 


“Youth Centered” 


The conference was ‘“Youth-Centered”. 
Young people came from all sections of the 
United States and formed about half of the 
registered attendance. They had their own 
section, composed of groups of rural- 
minded young people, who promoted dis- 
cussion of rural life objectives and prob- 
lems, disseminated information for a better 
understanding and appreciation of country 
life, and exchanged ideas for further im- 
provement of home and community living. 

Recognizing the interdependence of agri- 
culture, industry and labor, the program 
committee devoted one morning’s session to 
the discussion of this vital topic. Dr. E. G. 
Nourse of the Brookings Institution, who 
described himself as a hopeless optimist, 
in the chief address of the session, took the 
position that if a democracy is to be pre- 
served where free enterprise based on pri- 
vate capitalism is possible, adaptation, ad- 
justment and negotiation must be the key- 
words. Economic democracy must promote 
some social thinking. There can be no 
general panacea, no one specific which may 
be applied. Solution by pressure groups 
will not lift us out of our depressed de- 
luxe. Mutual adjustment by negotiation 
will enable us to come of age economically. 
Representatives of the farmer, labor, and 
industry presented the views of each of 
these groups, all emphasizing the ideas of 
interdependence and negotiation. 

The session on rural education was pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, 
U. S. Office of Education. The general 


consensus of opinion was that the real aim 
of education is to teach children to live in 
a democracy. (It was ironical to note that 
even as this discussion was going on Hitler 
was flinging his troops into Poland. 
Question: Are we too late in setting up 
this aim of education?) The chief criticism 
of rural education today was that it tends 
to ape urban methods, curricula and objec- 
tives, hence does not prepare for rural life. 
The session was highly critical of the meth- 
ods employed and the types of teachers 
graduated by the State Teachers Colleges. 
Not enough training is given in the subtle 
and elusive field of human relations to 
equip a teacher properly for her work. The 
real crux of the problem is to develop in- 
spired and consecrated leadership in the 
rural teacher. A teacher with this type of 
leadership will be able to offer rural youth 
the training which will enable him to find a 
solution of the conflict between the ideals 
of democracy and faults in the capitalistic 
system under which the country lives. Dr. 
Clarence Poe, Editor of the Progressive 
Farmer, later in the evening developing 
this theme further, declared that the coun- 
try school must have its roots deep in rural 
life, and, having as its aim the enrichment 
of country life, must go beyond the three 
“R’s” and include the three “B’s”-——Bread, 
Beauty and Brotherhood. 

At this session on rural education, Miss 
Elizabeth T. Turner of the Hunterdon 
County Library of New Jersey, told of the 
operation of that county’s bookmobile. This 
aroused much interest and drew a series of 
questions from the audience. During the 
day two bookmobiles were narked in front 
of Old Main—the Hunterdon County 
Bookmobile and also one from Huntington 
County, Pennsylvania. Interested groups 
explored the possibilities of this type of 
county service. 


Art Exhibit 


During this three-day conference the 
cultural arts were not neglected. The 
largest collection of paintings, etchings and 
water colors of rural life ever shown were 
exhibited in one of the college buildings, 
and during free periods drew the interest 
of all attending. It included the works of 
some of the most famous present-day 
American painters; at an evening session 
we were privileged to hear from several— 
Grant Wood, John Stewart Curry and others. 
Grant Wood spoke on art in the daily life 
of the child. Mr. Curry showed slides of 
his paintings and gave a running commen- 
tary of interpretation. Carolyn B. Sher- 
man spoke briefly on rural fiction and, 
without attempting an evaluation either 
from an artistic or literary standpoint, dis- 
cussed the avalanche of novels and stories 
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about the land. She pointed out that some 
of the most effective sociological writing 
today appears in fiction about rural life. 


Ruth Bryan Rhode 


One afternoon Ruth Bryan Rhode paid a 
flying visit to the Conference—literally fiy- 
ing, since she arrived and ieft by airplane. 
She was pressed into service at once as a 
speaker on an afternoon program. With 
her accustomed felicity of expression she 
developed the theme of Home and Good 
Citizenship. By apt illustration, she ex- 
tended the boundaries of the single home 
to the widest bounds of international re- 
lations and defined the place the good citi- 
zen occupies in the world community. 

Fun for the young folks was not for- 
gotten. Every afternoon at four o’clock 
folk games were played and folk dances 
danced. Leaders in this activity were Har- 
old Knudsen of DesMoines and Ella 
Gardner from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. There were also special lunch- 
eons, dinners and parties for young people. 


Attend From Illinois 


Informality and friendliness characterized 
the convention. Various methods of pre- 
senting subjects were used—formal written 
papers, informal discussions, discussion 
groups, panels, and extemporaneous talks. 
The attendance was drawn from all parts 
of the United States. Naturally more dele- 
gates came from the nearby states. Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky 
and Mississippi were well represented. 
Some of those attending from Illinois were: 
Mrs. Spencer Ewing of Bloomington, Miss 
Julia Wright Merrill of Chicago, Mrs. 
John Clifton of Milford, Mrs. Lowell 
Phelps of Watseka, Mrs. Leonard J. Killey 
of Monmouth, Miss I. E. Schlatzman of 
Chicago, Dr. and Mrs. Roscoe Pulliam, 
State Teachers College at Carbondale, Prof. 
D. L. Bailey of State Teachers College 
of Macomb, and representatives of the 
rural ministerial groups in Illinois. One 
distinguished European appearing on the 
Program was Jakob E. Lange of Odense, 
Denmark. 

Sectional meetings were given over to 
four important topics: Public Schools, 
Land Grant Colleges, The Country 
Church, and Art and the Rural Home. 

On the last evening of the conference the 
rural theatre was represented bv three 
plays based on farm life, given under the 
direction of A. G. Arnold of the North 
Dakota Players. 


GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETINS 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 


The National Geographic Society, of 
Washington, D. C., announces that publica- 
tions of its illustrated Geographic News 


Bulletins for teachers will be resumed early 
in October. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, five 
bulletins to the weekly set, for thirty weeks 
of the school year. They embody pertinent 
facts for classroom use from the stream of 
geographic information that pours daily 
into The Society’s headquarters from every 
part of the world. The bulletins are illus- 
trated from The Society’s extensive file of 
geographic photographs. 

Teachers are requested to apply early for 
the number of these bulletins desired. 
They are obtainable only by teachers, libra- 
rians, and college and normal school 
students. The bulletins are issued as a 
service, not for financial profit, by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society as a part of its 
program to diffuse geographic information. 
They give timely information about 
boundary changes, exploration, geographic 
developments, new industries, costumes and 
customs, and world progress in other lands. 
Each application should be accomplished by 
twenty-five cents to cover the mailing cost 
of the bulletins for the school year. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY AIDS 


What more can be said of THE standard 
for school library work— Miss Wilson’s 
School Library Management, now in the 
sixth edition. It was first published in 
1917 when Miss Martha Wilson, now libra- 
rian of the Lincoln Library, Springfield, 
Illinois, was State Supervisor of School 
Libraries in the Minnesota Department of 
Education. Miss: Wilson left Minnesota in 
1918 to become Supervisor of Small Branch 
and High School Libraries with the Cleve- 
land Public Library. With such experience 
as that coupled with common sense and a 
keen mind it is no wonder that her book, 
School library management, is THE guide 
to all that is to be desired in small school 
library work. 

The new edition, revised and rewritten 
by Althea M. Currin (School Librarian, 
Glenville High School, Cleveland, 1926- 
1938; Associate Professor of Library Sci- 
ence, Carnegie Library School, Pittsburg, 
1938-) is arranged in two parts. Part I 
is concerned with the problems that con- 
front the administrator. The material is 
outlined and discussed under the following 
chapter headings: The library laboratory, 
Administration, School librarian, School 
library standards, School library unit, Li- 
brary equipment, Library finances, and the 
Economy of co-operation. 

In Part II Miss Currin states and ex- 
plains the procedures involved in the In- 
itial organization, Book selection, Purchase 
of books and periodicals, Preparation of 
books, Cataloging and classification, Loan 
routines, Repair and discard, Inventory, 
Reports, Budgets, and Pupil assistants. 
One glance at this impressive list shows 
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that there is an approved way and an 
answer to almost every problem. 

There are no illustrative examples in the 
sixth edition and many of the questions 
are not treated as fully as they were in the 
previous edition, e.g. teaching the use of 
the library. On the other hand, a four 
page chapter is devoted to inventory 
whereas it was treated in less than one 
page in the fifth edition. 

A special section, called “Service,” 
emphasizes among the duties and problems 
of the librarian that most important func- 
tion of a library—service. Many people 
are unable to see the forest for the trees. 
Librarians in this group should read these 
chapters: Use and abuse of books, Use of 
the library, Instruction in its use, Service 
to the classroom, and Co-operation with 
public libraries. Such a study would re- 


sult in a clearer conception of library 
“SERVICE” and the means to employ 
toward that end. 

Of special interest are the lists: School 
library standards, Accredited library 
schools, and the bibliography. The high 
school library score card is not included in 
the sixth edition but it is to be found in 
the fifth. 

Enough cannot be said for this book 
which is a guide for young librarians with 
limited experience toward getting a small 
library in working order and a convenient 
reference for trained librarians. School 
Library Management states simply the 
problem of the library in the school and 
offers practical suggestions in administra- 
tion, organization, equipment, and use. It 
cannot be too heartily recommended. It is 
published by H. W. Wilson. 


Youth And The Library 
By Loren H. ALLEN, 


State-Wide N.Y.A. 


In a recent brochure on planning and 
equipping the modern library for school 
and community, by Gaylord Bros., the im- 
portance of a library in community life is 
stressed. It seems to the writer that Gay- 
lord’s, like most writers on library service 
to the public, has failed to mention the 
necessity of catering to one type of popu- 
lation in the community that is destined 
to play an important part in the future 
citizenry of the community. 

Quoting from the brochure: “While libra- 
ries are more or less taken for granted 
in the large cities and towns, the number 
of people in the United States not served 
by libraries is appalling. The Community 
Library, The County Library, the Regional 
Library of various types and extensions 
from large libraries are trying to alleviate 
this condition. The School Library in the 
small communities is also taking an in- 
creasingly important place in the com- 
munity life. 

The community which lacks a library or 
is without access to one is handicapped, 
not only in educating adults in general rec- 
reational reading but also in the pursuit 
of special cultural interests... .” 

Librarians have agreed with the truth in 
this auotation. Libraries, high schools, and 
universities in all parts of the country have 
develoned classes in adult education, taking 
care of the people who have attained the 
adult age. Libraries have established chil- 
dren’s rooms and are conducting story 
hours regularly for those in the early stages 
of life. What have the libraries, universi- 
ties and high schools provided for that 
group who falls between the children’s age 
(so called) and the adult stage? It is true 
that those who attend high school are ex- 
posed to the materials available in the 


Library Supervisor. 


High School Library, but what provisions 
are made for them after they graduate from 
high school? Are they going to become 
stagnant or is the library going to make a 
special appeal to this group to keep their 
mentality active by frequent use of the 
library? Aside from the high school group 
there is a large percentage of our youth 
who for various reasons did not attend high 
school. What are the libraries doing and 
what are they going to do in the future for 
this group? 

Those who fall between the child group 
and adult stage and are out of school 
should be encouraged to equip themselves 
for the place they are to take in the com- 
munity life. Libraries in most cases are 
tax supported, taxes are derived from the 
entire population, then why shouldn’t the 
libraries cater to this group as well as to 
the children and adults? 


The National Youth Administration in 
Illinois alone has on its program some 
12,000 youth between the ages 18-25, from 
relief families only, who fall in this group 
and are not adequately encouraged to use 
the library. Most of these youth are not 
high school graduates. The total number 
of youths in the State of Illinois would 
greatly excel the relatively small number 
on the N. Y. A. program. 


The Illinois State Library has recognized 
this inadequacy for some time and Miss 
Helen Rogers, Assistant State Librarian, 
called a meeting with the members of her 
staff and the Supervisors of the N. Y. A. 
Library Project, in Springfield, January 
21st, 1939. At this meeting Miss Rogers 
gave suggestions to the supervisors for cul- 
tivating reading habit among the youth on 
the N. Y. A. program. 
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In the N. Y. A. District No. 8, com- 
prising fourteen counties in southeastern 
Illinois, various ways have been devised to 
promote this phase of the program. At the 
outset it was estimated by many that 10 
per cent of the total youth on the program 
would be a rather high estimate for the 
number of youth reading. In the begin- 
ning in each county the youth were called 
to a local point for a mass meeting. At this 
meeting, among other things, the import- 
ance of familiarizing themselves with the 
library and benefits derived from reading 
materials to be found in the library were 
brought to their attention. Previously the 
library supervisor had made arrangements 
with the public and high school libraries 
and the W. P. A. Library Centers for the 
youth to obtain books from the library 
most convenient to them. A list of all 
libraries in the county was given to the 
youth with the opening and closing hours. 


Organization for Reading 


On the N. Y. A. program each work 
project has a foreman or a supervisor who 
is responsible for the working conditions 
and the conduct of the youth. To this fore- 
man or supervisor form sheets were mailed 
each month and the youth were asked, 
when signing their time sheets, to write 
the author and title of the book or books 
they had read for that month. It was 
pointed out at the meetings that the youth 
were not compelled to read and that these 
sheets were in no way to be used as a 
check-up on the youth to see whether or 
not they had been following the super- 
visor’s suggestion, but to be used only for 
tecords in the District Office. The first 
report was not very gratifying—some 43 
per cent of the youth reported reading for 
that month. The type of literature read 
in most instances was what a librarian 
would call “inferior reading material.” The 
matter was brought to the attention of all 
county N. Y. A. supervisors, and they were 
asked to personally contact the youth and 
to stress the importance of reading the 
better types of literature. The following 
month showed an average of 53 per cent of 
the total who had read a book for that 
month. an increase of 10 per cent over the 
previous month. A marked elevation in 
the type of material read was noticeable 
for this month. At the beginning of the 
following month an annotated list of books 
in an attractive folder was mailed to each 
youth with a notation saying that these 
are the most popular books that are being 
read in the larger libraries today. The re- 
port for this month showed a total of 75 
per cent on the program reading a book 
for this month, an increase of 22 per cent 
over the previous month. The last report 
we had is for the month of June, which 
showed a total of 88 per cent, or an in- 


crease of 13 per cent over the previous 
month. 


Increase in Reading 


If the foregoing statement is true that 
at the beginning, 10 per cent of the youth 
on the program were reading books, then 
we can safely say that through our efforts 
in the past six months we have encour- 
aged and for our encouragement have re- 
ceived what we consider a large dividend 
to the extent that we now have an increase 
of 78 per cent of the youth whom we 
believe to have acquired reading habits. 

There seems to have always been a 
librarians’ philosophy that circulation sta- 
tistics show a decided drop during the 
summer months, and the cause is attrib- 
uted to warm weather and additional out- 
side activities. This philosophy has not 
been adhered to in the case of our reading 
program with the youth. It has been 
brought to our attention in several in- 
stances by youth on the program that they 
really never knew what was to be found 
within the four walls of a library because 
they were uneducated, often times wore 
ragged clothes, had dirty hands and faces, 
that there was not a definite place for them 
in this public place. They explained their 
belief that this type of service was main- 
tained for the learned people and for those 
people who dress well and were leaders in 
the community. After this belief was 
cleared in their minds, by, in some cases,. 
taking them to the library and having the 
librarian explain to them whom and what 
the library was for, they become very much 
interested and are now frequenting the 
library. This fact is borne out by the 
report of one of the county supervisors: 
“A great deal of enthusiasm and interest 
has been shown among the youth in this 
county lately because they never knew 
until recently that the local library con- 
tained so much information they wanted to 
know. I am certain that a large per cent 
of my youth will obtain a habit which will 
continue throughout their life”. 


Opportunities tor the Public Library 


Above reports readily show that the 
efforts put forth by the National Youth 
Administration has proved to be of great 
value to the youth of the community. If 
results of this kind can be obtained from 
the type of youth on the N. Y. A. pro- 
gram, then what is to hinder the public 
library from starting a campaign in their 
town and community for all the youth who 
are for one reason or another out of school 
and are too young to be classified in the 
adult stage and too old for the children’s 
group? Until the public libraries of this 
country cater to this group of people, in 
my estimation, they are certainly neglecting 
to perform the duties of a public library. 
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A Selected List of State Publications 
Received on Exchange at 


The Illinois State Library 
Compiled by Aileen A. Rabjohns 


DeEyoe, G. P. 


Young men from Michigan farms.... 
Prepared under the direction of Depart- 
ment of Education, Michigan State College 
...and the State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education. Lansing, Mich., 
State, 1939. 56p. (Michigan Dept. of Edu- 
cation. Bulletin, no. 256.) 

“This research study is based on data 
of farm-reared young men who attended 
certain Michigan high schools which main- 
tained departments of vocational agricul- 
ture... The findings and _ implications 
should be of assistance in analyzing many 
of the problems in vocational agriculture in 
Michigan... The study should be of value 
to teachers of agriculture and others in- 


terested in vocational guidance and 
education...” 
GeorciA. Dept. oF EDUCATION 

The new curriculum at work... Atlanta, 


Ga., State, 1938. 84p. 

... “An interpretation of the philosophy 
and procedures of the Georgia Program for 
the Improvement of Instruction.” Descrip- 
tions of actual problems solved by some of 
the classes are included. 


GeorciA. Dept. oF EDUCATION 


Occupational guidance... Atlanta, Ga., 
State, 1938. 54p. 

Report of the Sub-committee on occupa- 
tional guidance of the Committee on earn- 
ing a living, Georgia Program for the Im- 
provement of Instruction. Valuable sug- 
gestions for teaching courses in vocational 
guidance and good bibliographies on the 
subject are given. 


MICROFILM ABSTRACTS, a collection of ab- 


stracts of doctoral dissertations which are 

available in complete form on microfilm, 

v. 1, no. 1—1938- Ann Arbor, Mich., 

University microfilms, 1938- 

“Abstracts of doctoral dissertations sub- 
mitted by five American universities: 
Princeton, Michigan, Nebraska, Toronto, 
and Stanford, who were willing to co- 
operate in a test to determine whether or 
not this method of publication [microfilm- 
ing] constitutes an effective and satisfac- 
tory medium...” 


Ou10. STATE LIBRARY 


1939 directory of Ohio libraries and the 
comparative statistics of public libraries 


for the years 1934 to 1938, inclusive. Com- 
piled by Paul A. T. Noon, State librarian. 
Columbus, Ohio, [Heer printing co.] 1939. 
60p. maps, charts, tables. 

...“The most pertinent information con- 
cerning the development of public library 
service in Ohio during the five critical 
years, which followed the adoption of the 
present library tax law, has been tabulated 
for this publication.” 

“To facilitate comparison, the data have 
been grouped according to the population 
of municipalities and then accumulated by 
counties...” 

“The national library standards are re- 
produced from the Standards for Public 
Libraries published by the American Li- 
brary Association...” 

“It is intended that this directory enable 
those interested in libraries to compare 
their libraries with other Ohio libraries, to 
compare the intangibles tax distribution in 
the various counties, and to compare their 


library statistics with national library 

standards...” 

PENNSYLVANIA. OF LABOR AND 
INDUSTRY 


Earnings of women workers in Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturing with special reference 
to the clothing industry. Harrisburg, 
Penn., State, 1938. 23p. photos. tables. 
(Its Bulletin, no. 45, Dec., 1938) 

“This study supervised and written by 
Myrl Cowdrick, Research Assistant at- 
tempts to evaluate the position of women 
workers in the field of Pennsylvania manu- 
facturing in general, and particularly in 
those branches of manufacturing in which 
large numbers of women are employed and 
in which their labor is too often viciously 
exploited... It is the purpose of this 
study to indicate the status of women 
workers in terms of actual earnings and 
also in terms of the relationships of those 
earnings to an adequate living cost...” 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPT. OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 
Aviation in Pennsylvania schools. Har- 
risburg, Penn., State, 1939. 38p. illus., 
maps. (Its Bulletin, no. 215) 


“This bulletin, prepared under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Paul L. Cressman, Director 
Bureau of Instruction and Frank K. Mc- 
Klveen of the Bureau of Aeronautics... 
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gives a brief treatment of the development 
of aviation, construction of model-making 
flight, navigation and motor instruments, 
meteorology, and other related topics...” 


PENNSYLVANIA. Dept. OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 


Industrial arts for secondary schools. 


Harrisburg, Penn., State, 1939. 175p. 
7} diagrs., plans. (Its Bulletin, no. 
331 


“This bulletin is the result of the think- 
ing of many educators in the state. It con- 
tains much pertinent material that will 
help to answer the question, ‘What shall we 
teach the seventeen and eighteen year old 
student?’ ” 


PENNSYLVANIA. BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND 
INFORMATION 


A minimum wage budget for employed 
women Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, 
Penn., State, 1939. [90p.] 

This budget was established with the 
expert advice of persons in this field. Sec- 
tion 1, Why minimum wage budgets? Sec- 
tion 2, Mechanics of establishing a budget; 
Section 3, Basis of the budget; Section 4, 
Budget for Pennsylvania; Section 5, Bud- 
get and wages. 


PENNSYLVANIA. OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 
Special opportunities of small _ rural 
schools. Harrisburg, Penn., State, 1939. 


97p. illus., chart. (Its Bulletin, no. 230) 

The discussion points out the possibilities 
inherent in most small rural schools, the 
similarity of purpose of all elementary 
schools, then considers the opportunities 
peculiar to the small rural school. This 
bulletin with its suggested bibliography 
should be helpful to all teachers in small 
rural schools. 


U. S. NationaL YoutTH ADMINISTRATION, 
MICHIGAN 


Cassidy Lake resident work project. 
Lansing, Mich., State, 1939. 16p. maps. 

Brief description of the project sponsored 
two and one-half years ago by the Ann 
Arbor Rotary Club, the National Park 
Service, and the Michigan National Youth 
Administration. 

“The purpose of this project is to give 
young men between the ages of 18 and 21, 
who are unemployed and out of school, 
fundamental work habits and work experi- 
ence in fields of endeavor which each youth 
selects for his future occupation. Actual 
try-outs on a real job enables the boy to 
find his own interest and abilities. ..” 


U. S. NationaL YoutH ADMINISTRATION, 


MICHIGAN 
Directory of occupational training oppor- 
tunities in Michigan. Lansing, Mich., 


State, 1939. 34p. 
“Occupations listed alphabetically with 


source of training, including Licensed 
Private Industrial Trade Schools, Business 
Schools, Colleges and Universities, Corres- 
pondence Schools (approved by National 
Home Study Council), Correspondence 
courses available from Private Trade 
Schools. ..” 


U. S. NATIONAL YouTH ADMINISTRATION, 
MICHIGAN 
The youth problem in Michigan... 
[Lansing, Mich., State, 1939.] 8p. illus. 
“Facts and figures concerning Michigan 
youth and the activities of the N. Y. A...” 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL MIND ALCOVE 


Many countries are represented in the 
new shipment of International Mind Alcove 
Books which recently came to the Illinois 
State Library. Here is the list: 


For ADULTS 


Collis, Maurice. Lords of the sunset. 
Dodd. 1938. 

Timbres, Harry and Rebecca. We didn’t 
ask Utopia. Prentice-Hall. 1939. 

Weddell, Alexander Wilbourne. Introduc- 
tion to Argentina. Greystone. 1939. 

Rothery, Agnes. Norway. Viking. 1939. 


For CHILDREN 


Bemelmans, Ludwig. Quito express. Vik- 
ing. 1938. 

Gaggin, Eva. 
Viking. 1939. 

Lee, Melicent Humason. In the land of 
rubber. Crowell. 1939. 

Nolen, Barbara, comp. 
America. Winston. 1939. 

Peck, Ann M. Rene and Patou. Whit- 
man. 1938. 

Ratzesberger, Ann. Donkey beads. Whit- 
man. 1938. 


An ear for Uncle Emil. 


Children of 


It is news when teachers can charter a 
large passenger liner for a combination 
goodwill cruise of 15,000 miles to fifteen 
Latin-American ports and a conference of 
the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations. This actually took place this 
summer when 750 teachers sailed from New 
York on July 6 aboard the S. S. Rotter- 
dam, and returned to New York August 28. 

It was such an impressive performance 
that we believe the teaching profession as 
a whole will be interested in learning more 
about the World Federation of Education 
Associations. A pamphlet giving the his- 
tory, aims and objectives of the organiza- 
tion may be had from the office of the 
Secretary General, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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NOTES OF AUTHORS, BOOKS 
AND MAGAZINES 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The new fall books for boys and girls 
show promise of being one of the best 
groups in many years. Favorite authors 
are back with more entertaining books and 
characters and favorite characters have new 
adventures. 

Mrs. Marjorie Hill Allee has a new book 
to be published by Houghton Mifflin this 
fall named Runaway Linda. From reports 
from those who have seen it, it shows 
promise of being one of her best. 

Ralph Henry Barbour carries on with 
another football story which he calls The 
Last Quarter (Appleton-Century). All 
boys love his sports stories and with foot- 
ball season at hand this one cannot help 
but prove very popular. 

Everyone who loved Ballet Shoes and 
Tennis Shoes will be glad to hear that 
there is a new “shoes” book. Noel Streat- 
field has written this story about circus 
life and called it Circus Shoes (Random 
House). 

Those two unpredictable nurses Sue Bar- 
ton and Penny Marsh are back again this 
fall with further experiences. Miss 
Boyleston’s Sue Barton is now a rural 
nurse (Sue Barton: Rural Nurse, Little 
Brown) and Dorothy Demings’ Penny 
Marsh has become a supervisor. Penny 
Marsh: Supervisor (Dodd Mead). 

Helen and Alf Evers, authors of the 
Plump Pig and Frankie have another story 
for the very young children called Mr. 
Scrunch (Rand). Also for the little folk 
are two new Walt Disney adaptations. 
The Ugly Duckling (Lippincott) has al- 
ready been shown on the screen as a “Silly 
Symphony” and Pinocchio, which is to be 
Mr. Disneys’ next full length movie, is 
being published before the picture is 
released. 

There is a new Berta and Elmer Hader 
book, Cock-a-doodle-do (Macmillan) and 
Inez Hogan continues her “twin books” 
with The Mule Twins (Dutton). 


Thomas Handforth, the winner of the 
Caldecott award for 1938, has a new book 
out this fall, Panther, Rose, and the Buf- 
faloes (Doubleday Doran), which he has 
illustrated himself. 


These are just a few of the new fall pub- 
lications and I am sure that many more 
of the books this fall will be just as inter- 
esting as these are. 


Lois MarrTIN, 
Cataloging Department 
(Children’s Books) 
Illinois State Library. 


A SAGA OF MIGRANT WORKERS 


The Grapes of Wrath is the saga of one 
Oklahoma family and its westward migra- 
tion to California. This Joad family comes 
to Kern and Tulare counties, only to find 
no El Dorado—no land of milk and honey. 


The novel begins with a memorable 
chapter. The dust storm is slowly begin- 
ning, covering the earth and driving people 
to their houses. “All day the dust sifted 
down from the sky, and the next day it 
sifted down. An even blanket covered the 
earth. It settled on the corn, piled up on 
the tops of the fence posts, piled up on the 
wires; it settled on roofs, blanketed the 
weeds and trees.” 


Out on parole, Tom Joad returns home 
only to find the farm deserted. A neigh- 
bor tells him that his family has been 
driven from the land and are contemplating 
going to California. Tom hears that his: 
family are living with his uncle. 


Many Oklahomans are leaving for Cali- 
fornia. They have been _ unmercifully 
squeezed between two forces they cannot 
understand: a social system of foreclosed 
mortgages, depressions, and borrowing from 
banks and a soil failure involving dust 
storms, poor crops, “slight margins,” and 
machine farming. Tractors plow through 
their lands, crushing their homes, dispos- 
sessing them, forcing them upon a hostile 
world. “Okies”—they are called in Califor- 
nia, a biting insult. Handbills lure them 
to the fruit regions of California, promises 
of work that are filled by thousands more 
than are needed. The “Okies” are so 
beaten and starved that they will work for 
the cheapest wages, labor that used to be 
done by the Mexicans. They are never 
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allowed to settle long in one place—they 
might organize; they might make them- 
selves heard. The very police themselves 
are but tools of the rotten social system. 
The worst labor conditions in the United 
States prevail here. Such is the place 
which attracts the Joads. 


Tom breaks parole to go with his family. 
Grampa and Granma, who are too mean 
to die; Ma, the real ruler of the household; 
Rosasharn, who is married, romantic, and 
decidedly pregnant; Al, who is Tom’s smart 
alec young brother; Pa, a silent man; Con- 
nie, Rosasharn’s worthless husband; Casey, 
a wandering ex-preacher, who gets more 
than the “Holy Sperit” from repentant 
young girls; Noah, who has never properly 
developed; and the children. 


At the moment of departure Grampa 
causes trouble. He won’t go. “This here’s 
my country. I b’long here.” They dope 
Grampa’s coffee and carry him to the 
truck. It is a reluctant family that leaves 
the home of their fore-fathers: “The family 
stood about like dream walkers, their eyes 
focused panoramically, seeing no details, 
but the whole dawn, the whole land, the 
whole texture of the country at once.” 


Grampa and Granma do not survive such 
abrupt weaning from their land and they 
die an the trek. The family is rapidly 
breaking up. Connie disappears and Noah 
wanders down a stream and is seen no 
more. Casey is murdered by a California 
vigilante. 

In California the jobs are meagre and 
few. The family has to move on—cease- 
lessly onward. They live in squatter’s 
camps, and they live in company camps. 
Everywhere the Joads are cheated and 
beaten. But Ma Joad points the way: 
“They ain’t gonna wipe us out. Why, 
we’re the people—we go on.” And two of 
her children prove this. 


Tom Turns to the People 


Tom Joad, instead of being frustrated 
and bitter, turns to the people. He will 
lead them and organize them against this 
cruel society that is crushing them. He 
will take up Casey’s work where he left it. 


When the floods drive the Joads from 
their box-car home, they seek shelter in a 
barn, where Rosasharn, who has lost her 
child, gives life to a starving man from 
her very breast. Since Steinbeck ends his 
book with this episode out of Maupassant, 
I believe it to be his symbol: “We’re the 
people—we go on.” 


This book, this saga of migrant workers, 
has won a large sale and is in great de- 
mand at all public libraries and rental 
libraries. Because of its nopularity it may 


work wonders in correcting the miserable 
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conditions of the nation’s migratory work- 
ers—just as Sinclair’s The Jungle reformed 
the meat packing industry. 


Some people will read The Grapes of 
Wrath because it is the so-called “filthy, 
dirty, immoral book.” Others will read it 
because it a “best seller” and a “talked 
of” book. The dialogue will give puritans 
and “sweet novel” readers a tremendous 
shock. They will raise themselves to their 
hind legs and insist that people do not talk 
that way. John Steinbeck is not writing 
about them; he is writing about the Joads, 
and he is reproducing speech exactly. 


Librarians will have to shelve their preju- 
dices against things profane and revolu- 
tionary in their sacred vaults and give 
Steinbeck to a clamoring public. Perhaps 
it is only a vogue, but it will be a long one. 


- Grapes of Wrath is published by Viking 


Press. 
Reviewed by 
Forest NELSON, 
Circulation Records Dept., 
Illinois State Library. 


THE ORCHID HUNTERS 


The twentieth century may not produce 
any famous companions like David and 
Jonathan or Romulus and Remus or 
Damon and Pythias, but it has already 
made the names of Nordhoff and Hall 
known wherever drama of the sea is men- 
tioned. And now come those two young 
disappointed business clerks, Norman Mac- 
Donald and Frank MacKay, with their 
strange fascinating tale of orchid hunting 
in the wilds of Colombia and Venezuela, 
adventures fraught with dangers as great 
as those of any African big game hunter 
and productive of thrills equal to the 
ecstasies of an art collector falling upon a 
sacred treasure at the end of an exhausting 
search. 


And the boys did it with only the aid of 
a few indulgent florists back home and the 
help of one experienced native collector. 
Far be it from me to accuse such excellent 
story-tellers of trying to make America 
orchid conscious; but after all, they were 
tired of ticker tape and pavements, and 
orchids must have a market. But regard- 
less of motives, the achievement was genu- 
ine, and the narrative grows stronger in the 
telling. 


It is a record of hardship mixed with 
sheer joy of adventure, told with a vigor 
and nonchalance that more experienced 
writers cannot always attain. These de- 
scribers of gorgeous color and miracles of 


beauty manage to crowd in a little history, 
geography, politics, and sociology, with an 
occasional flourish of botanical names to 
convince us that their arduous days spent 
poring over scientific treaties were not in 
vain. 

The style, too, is simple, plain, straight- 
forward, never a purple patch to weary us 
or a long arid stretch to be skipped. A 
few too neatly turned phrases, reminiscent 
of Margaret Halsey, (for instance, the 
driver of a Colombia mountain bus is “a 
direct descendant of the Roman charioteers, 
with a vocabulary like a New York taxi 
driver;” or this one, like Margaret at her 
worst, “The water was warm and the 
chlorine tasted like an indoor swimming 
pool”) may be forgiven when remembering 
Mr. MacDonald’s remark at the news of 


their first shipment: “Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats never penned more lyrical lines than 
these.” (‘Plants satisfactory. Congratu- 
lations.”) 


The Orchid Hunters is, indeed, a book 
for every taste. For the naturalist there is 
the unmistakable fragrance of the tropic 
forest; for the dramatist there is perhaps 
too little of emotion and human conflict, 
but there is some; for the man of letters 
there is clarity of purpose combined with 
ease of execution. For the average reader 
there is a good story, which is enough to 
recommend it. The Orchid Hunters is pub- 
lished by Farrar and Rinehart. 


Reviewed by Walter E. Myers, 
Reference Department 
Illinois State Library. 


FROM OUR NOTEBOOK 


Notations about persons, places and things of interest 
to librarians and library trustees, jotted down by 
the staff of the Illinois State Library 


BALL, EVELYN, has been appointed libra- 
rian of the Peru Public Library. She suc- 
ceeds Fanny Snyder, who has been ap- 
pointed librarian emeritus. 


Burns, LEA, Peoria Public Library, has 
been granted a six months leave of absence 
for a much needed rest. 


Cation, DorotHy, has been appointed as 
assistant in the Children’s Room of the 
Peoria Public Library. 


Civis, GRACE, formerly on the staff of 
the Oak Park Library, has been appointed 
Children’s Librarian in the Waukegan 
Public Library. 


CosGRAVE, PEARL JOAN, formerly of the 
staff at St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
has been appointed librarian of the Town- 
ship High School Library, Joliet. 


FRENCH, BERTRAM, librarian of the Dan- 
ville High School, spent the summer at 
Chautauqua, New York. While there she 
attended the National Book Fair, the first 
ever to be held outside of New York City. 
William Lyon Phelps, master of ceremonies 
and principal speaker, cut the ribbons to 
open the Fair. Sixty publishers exhibited. 


GREGORY, RuTH, formerly on the staff of 
the Lincoln (Neb.) Public Library, has 
been appointed to the staff of the Wau- 
kegan Public Library. 

Peoria Public 


HuGHes, DoroTuy, 


Library, has returned from an eight weeks 
course of study in Library Science at the 
University of Illinois. 


JOHNSON, ALDREA, Peoria Public Library, 
has resigned to enter the University of 
Illinois library school. 


LAWRENCE, VIRGINIA, has resigned as as- 
sistant in the Children’s Room of the 
Peoria Public Library to enter a convent. 


MANNING, ELEANOR B. (Mrs.), Webster 
Groves, Missouri, has accepted a position 
of librarian in Quincy Public Library. She 
begins her duties October 1. 


PLopPER, KATHARINE, University of IIli- 
nois, 1939, has been appointed to the East 
Bluff Branch of the Peoria Public Library. 


Roper, ELIZABETH J., University of Illi- 
nois, 1939, has been appointed as assistant 
at the loan desk of the Central Library, 
Peoria. 


SMITH, Epwarp Fow ter, formerly on 
the staff of the Missouri School of Mines 
and Metallurgy, has been appointed libra- 
rian at the Lewis Institute, Chicago. 


SpeaR, JACK, Carbondale Public Library, 
has been granted a leave of absence to at- 
tend the University of Illinois Library 
School this winter. 


TANNER, WILLA, Peoria Public Library, 
has resigned to enter the University of IIli- 
nois Library School. 
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SERIES OF BOOKS 


Checked by Ruth Mills 


AMERICAN RIVER SERIES 


CARMER, CaRL L. The Hudson; _illus- 
trated by Stow Wengenroth. 1939. 434 
pages, maps. Farrar. 


This is the sixth in the American River 
Series. Mr. Carmer has made an interest- 
ing study of the life along the Hudson river 
in pioneer days. His book includes fact 
and legend as well as description and 
shows exhaustive first-hand research. It is 
a charming and interesting book. Others 
in the series were: Havighurst, Upper Mis- 
sissippi; Matschat, Swannee river; Coffin, 
Kennebec, cradle of Americas; Niles, The 
James; Nelson, Colorado. 


THE BarNeEs DOLLAR Sports LIBRARY 


This series, published by A. S. Barnes 
and company, N. Y., continues the same 
standards and principles of the former vol- 
umes published. A new group of sports for 
women include: Field Hockey Guide for 
Women and Girls, by Elizabeth Y. Meyers; 
Individual Sports Guide, including Arch- 
ery, Tennis, Riding, and Golf, by Margaret 
F. Newport; Aquatic Guide, by Frances A. 
Greenwood; Softball, Volley Ball Guide, by 
Ellen Mosbek; Recreational Games and 
Sports Guide, Badminton Track and Field, 
by Bertie Hammond; Soccer, Speedball, 
Field Ball Guide for Women and Girls, by 
Dorothy Zimmerman and others. 


MEN OF POWER SERIES 


EASTMAN, FRED. Men of power. volume 
3. 1938. 200 pages. Cokesbury press. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The author tells the story of Benjamin 
Franklin, Ralph Waldo Emerson, George 
Fox, and Charles Darwin. He looks for 
the source of power behind each one’s 
success in his respective field: statesman- 
ship, philosophy, religion, and science. 

Other people included in the volumes 
published previously were: Jefferson, Dick- 
ens, Pasteur and Arnold in volume one and 


Francis of Assisi, Leonardo da Vinci, Oliver 
Cromwell and John Milton in volume two. 


O’BRIEN, Epwarp J., ed. Fifty best 
American short stories, 1915-1939. 1939. 
868 pages. Houghton Mifflin. 


This is a sort of review of reviews, a 
cross section of the Yearbook edited by 
Mr. O’Brien. “It is an interesting, varied, 
and characteristic collection” including old 
established writers and young writers who 
deserve more popularity. With a _ back- 
ground of 50,000 American short stories and 
the judgment of a keen critic, this collec- 
tion is outstanding in spite of the omission 
= some stories that have been considered 

t. 


Ways oF WoRKING SERIES 


Roy, Louis M. A. The candle book; 
photographs by the author. 1938. 45 pages. 
Stephen Daye press, Brattleboro, Vermont. 

The purpose of this series is to preserve 
old crafts for the present and future gener- 
ations. Later books will include rag-rug 
making, butter churning, blacksmithing, and 
others. It is the author’s hope “that the 
series as a whole will serve as an accurate 
and artistic record of the New England 
mode of working an hundred years ago, and 
a lasting means of recording what other- 
wise might become lost arts.” 


So You’rRE GOING SERIES 


LAUGHLIN, CLARA E. So you’re going 
to New York City. 1939. Illus. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

It is a brilliant uv-to-the-minute guide 
and one of the best of the quick guides to 
New York City. The book is a convenient 
small size and contains an amazing amount 
of useful information of the most import- 
ant things to be seen. It is especially use- 
ful to the traveler who is interested in 
modern New York City and gives him this 
view without sacrificing the historical 
aspect. 


